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AW Debates 


_ Profit Sharing 


lours Cut 


| 
[1 
past 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


{ 


SPUTNIKS, it apears, have been dragged 


for the workers it looks like a 
bad start of bargaining in the 
space age. 

The first major development 
of collective bargaining in the 
space age—an age that every- 
body says is to be of greater 
abundance than ever for the 
people—is the announcement by 
Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Auto Workers, that 
the long-publicized demand for 
the shorter work-week in 1958 
is. shelved. Why? Because, 
writes Reuther in a letter to all 
UAW locals on 1958 bargaining 
demands, the Soviet Union 
launched two earth - satellites 
which, he says, is a “kind of 
- bloodless Pearl Harbor,” and all 
. the productivity and hours 
Americans can mobilize must 


rm 
Editor, The Worker: 

As an expression of our 
faith in the value and im- 
portance of The Worker we 
enclose $145 to the emer- 
gency drive. 

Let's get on with the busi- 
ness of a concerted fight for 
peace, for integration, for 
strong trade unions, and for 
socialism. . 


& 


A Mid-Hudson Group. 
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be available to regain - “lost 
ground” from the Russians. 

He noted that the auto in- 
’ dustry is working at below 65 
percent of capicity, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of auto 
workers unemployed at the 
height of the season. Many 
others are on short weeks. He 
also‘noted the serious economic 
downturn generally. 

The AFL-CIO Economic Pol- 
icy Committee, headed by 
Reuther, recently published a 
report showing that by last 
September 18 percent of Amer- 
ica’s productive capacity was 
already -idle. 

Reuther did 
even the new 


not show how 
record peace- 


time military expenditures could . 


and missile field would or could 


vide in three ways the profits 
running above 10 percent of the 


plementary” 


absorb even a sizable fraction of 
the idle capacity. But ‘his let- 
ter would have the members 
think the steps taken bv the ad- 
ministration to match 
viet achievements in the space 


absorb the tour million unem- 
ployed on a 40-hoyr basis. 
| ™ 

»- WHETHER AS A matter of 
practical and realistic bargain- 
ing the shorter workweek should 
have been pressed this year is 
a problem for discussion and 
honest difference among mem- 
bers of Reuther’s union and in 
the labor movement generally. 
You hear doubts among some on 
the possibility of winning. a 
shorter week and more take- 


™ home in face of the economic 


situation with unemployment 
expected to reach about five mil- 
lion by May 31, the bargain- 
ing deadline. 

But no one in the UAW or 
in anv unions which, like the 


» UAW, voted to press for shorter 


hours,’ was. consulted. | 
‘The Reuther letter hit the 
logals like — The oo 


nik” excuse is widely ridiculed. 
Vlag-waving has never been a 


popular sport in the UAW’s ac- 
tive circles. . 

The shock in the locals was 
all the more severe with the jin- 
veiling by Reuther of his “sup- 
demands—a_profit- 
sharing scheme that would di- 


company’s capital—half of that 
excess profit to the stockholders 
and executives; a fourth as 
bonuses to the workers, and a 
fourth as a-rebate to car pur- 
chasers of that year. 

Ove part of the letter that 
especially hit the workers” eye 
said, “Management would be 
obligated to meet our BASIC 


‘economie demands and would 


be. further obligated to meet 
the supplementary * demands 
ONLY if at the end of the year 


(Continued on Page 11) 


| down from the orbit to 
sit at the wage bargaining tables in 1958. Both employers and some labor 


leaders, seem to welcome this strange space object at the negotiatoins. 


the So- 


~ $tellato Says Reuther 


Plan Hurts Jobless 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Work- 


ers Union, will face opposition, | 
at the UAW “Crash Program” | 


. convention Jan. 22 here, to his 


proposal to drop the shorter | 


work week with aa _ increased 
take-home pay demand. Reuther 
presented his program to a 200- 
man caucus meeting which was 
11 days before the scheduled 
convention. 

Carl Stellato, president of 
“Ford Local 600, long an advo- 
cate of the shorter work week, 
told newsmen here, “I am deeply 
disappointed, ang@-T'm sure there 
- are thousands/ 
members who are j 
pointed.” 

Stellato said he :planned a 
— meeting, of as many local wni 


as disap- 


6 


presidents of the UAW as he 
could get together. 

“You can bet there will be 
plenty of opposition to the idea 
on the floor of the convention, 
and I'll be right there,” he said. 

Stellato indicated he felt 
Reuther was leaving in 
lurch the massive army of UAW 
unemployed (300,000 members). 

He said, “I don’t know what 
he can be thinking of to drop the 
shorter work-week demand.’ 


. ' 
ANOTHER Local 600 official 
commented, “Reuther’s plan is 
going to give him more four-day 
weeks than he wants—but they’ll 
be the wrong kind.” He meant 
the cutting of production by the 
cgmpanies to reduce the sched- 


wes to four-day weeks. 


Stellato said he had not been 
(Continued on Page 11) 


the - 


return to work. 
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THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE 


This Light Wont Fail 


THE WORKER came on the Ameri- 


can scene 22 years ago this month: Jan. 12 - 


to be exact. The Sunday edition of the 
Daily Worker came out in Sunday clothes 
—rotogravure section and all. Its circulation 
rose over the 100,000 mark and settled near there 
for years. The audience that read it was, through 


the years, twice to three times that of the daily’s. 


The circumstances of the time in which it was 
born allowed us .to make it one of the glories 
of American labor journalism. If you don’t be- 


lieve us, go back to the files and see tor your-: 


self. 

Today there is no Daily Worker; and there 
is no time for tears. | 

There is the Worker. We submit that the cir- 
cumstances of our time—the present— are such 
that the Worker can become a powertul organ 
as a weekly periodical. It can, and it must, Here 
is why. : 

History never returns ip ‘the same form; it 
has a. way of repeating itself, but with variations. 
The conditions of life in 1958 cry out for a 
powerful, clear-voiced ‘working-class organ. Many 
worried and harassed Americans would welcome 
this newspaper if it reached them. It must 


reach them. 
° 


CONSIDER: daily the grim news reaches 
millions of ears telling of new layoffs: the reces- 
sion is on, and nobody knows what dimensions 
it will take. No edition of a daily newspaper 
comes off the presses without carrying its cargo 
of the tragic news. | 

The older generation remembers the early 
Thirties and shudders. The new generation is 
confronted with something bewildering it had 
only heard about, but had not ever experienced, 
never in full, .And those who are going to the 
unemployment insurance offices are fearful that 


the six months will run out before they can again 
(And how few know the role 
this paper played in establishing unemployment 
insurance as a law of the land!) 

Simultaneously, worried as they are about 
their jobs, they can scarcély believe that we face 
the awful threat of spatial war with spectres of 
thermonuclear missiles hovering above our heads. 
The all-decisive question of war or peace—Ssur- 
vival or destruction—is before every man, woman 
and child in the nation, and in the world, 

+ 


_ ANYONE acquainted, to any degree, with 
‘America, knows it is fatal to good judgment to 


equate the headlines of newspapers with. ‘the 


minds of readers. -The recent Gallup poll proved © 
this once again when it revealed that more than 
60 percent of all Americans polled favor real 
efforts to achieve peaceful co-existence. 

Can one say that 60 percent of the daily press 
in the land crusades for peaceful co-existence? 
Yet this lesson is an old one which must be learned 
anew by each new generation. Those of us who 
remember that Franklin ‘D. Roosevelt won ‘the 
presidency four times straight—with 85 to 90 


percent of the a propaganda violently 


opposed to him—should know this lesson. 

So there are the twin questions of peace, and 
of® unemployment, of recession. Within this 
framework we see a hard-bitten, well-planned 
campaign of the reactionaries to slam _ across 
rig it-to-work” laws which would cripple the 
Labor movement. And we know the employers 
plot other conspiracies against the AFL-C1O. 

And at the same time, once again, Tuskegee 
Institute this week reports a renewed assault 
upon the rights of the Negro people; the events 
of Little Rock are an earmark of that. And when- 
ever unemployment rises, it is a well-known 
adage that the Negroes are first to be fired, thie 

last to be hired. 

So the public need for a clear-headed, cru- 
sading paper is crucially immediate: the tradi- 
tion of the Worker is rich with achievements in 
all these fields. Given the will, the preparation, 
it can -become a full-throated tribune of the 
people far greater than it is today. | 

ONE TAN predict that its circulation will rise 
among all the segments of the population pon- 
dering the fate of peace, jobs, civil rights--the 
rights of our land: the future of their lives, of 
humanity. 

One can predict, too, another result: we are in 
the Space Age. That was introduced by the man- 
made~moons sent up by the first nation thal em- 
braced socialism as a way of life. Since Oct. 4, 
the date of the first Sputnik, we have seen some- 
thing like an ideological revolution in our land. 
Millions: suddenly began to ask questions they 
did not dream of asking before: i.e. what has 
socialism got that enabled it to beat us to the 
punch in science and technology. 


A vast national debate opened on the relative 
merits of our education and that of the Soviet 
Union; our scientists and theirs; our technology 
and theirs; our future and theirs. In other words 
the Sputniks flew into outer space and began a 
re-awakening of men on earth, a seeetqning. a 


challenging of many traditional values. 


What is this socialism, this Communism, is 


(Continued on Page 2) 
| _ 
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a real question in millions of min 


answers. 
e 


AND FORTUNATELY, at tixs ‘moment we 
To meet thesé challenges is 
Number One on the agenda todays But to meet 
them requires the utmost support of our readers, 
so that we can firmly establish the Worker, with- 
eut fear of receiving the printer's bills and the 
host of other bills a newspaper gets every day. 
We must be able to get the writers to write, the 
to bring our 
to all our present readers, and to those soon to 


have the Worker. 


circulation workers 


beeome readers. 


There was a time when we had between 80 
artists, 


and 100 volunteer writers, 
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This Light Won't Fai 


journalistic technicians around the early Worker. 

e can, to a degree, approximate this if the 
Worker staff is given time. That is up to our 
readers who realize the value of this paper im the 
crusade for peace, jobs, civil rights and socialism. 

We have done it before and we can do it 

again. 
All we need is your full, zealous immediate 
support, you who refuse to die in thermonuclear 
horror; who refyse to starve in the latter day 
Hoovervilles. 

We are considering various changes, improve- 
ments, alterations that will enable this paper to 
become the tribune it needs to be. 

We want you to help; to send us your ideas 
immediately—as well as your financial help 

Can we hear from you immediately? —J. N. 


——— 
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4 They) seek 


newspaper 


lay -Out men, 


o- - -—- 


ECONOMISTS and bi 
the worst, a “recession. 


Rise in Jobless Grows — 
At Accelerated Pace 


isinessmen still speak of “adjustment,” “mild correction’ or at) 


—d —— 


New Years, with employment now. estimated at over 4 000,000 makes it evident that 


something worse: is building up. 
Are we sliding into a full-scale 
~ depression? “That’s the question 
many are asking as layoffs and 
cutbacks spread over a_ wider 
scope. 
Production and personal income 
took anotlier sharp dive, the fig-' 
: Bing B 
ures. for December showed. - The 
Federal Reserve Board's index for 


industrial production dropped three} : 


more points in December, to 136, 
‘Compared with 147 (1947 - 49 


equals 100) in the same month in 
1956, or seven percen.t 

Personal income dropped for the 
fourth successive month, this time 
by the steep amount of $2.5 bil- 
lion annually. Income from wages 
and salaries fell in the month by 
another $750,000,000. This de- 
cline jhas been at the rate of $3,- 
250,000 annually since last August. 

The government’s employment 
figures issued jointly by the De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor 
run about five weeks behind. The 
Jatest report, showing 3, 7 4.000 
unemployed, was based on a samp!- 
ing taken the’ second week of De- 
eember. Within only about two, 


weeks after that sampling, govern- | 


ment officials observe, the number | 
of . applicants for 1 aemploy ment 
benefits jumped by a half milion 
and since then more hundreds of 


thousands were added to the rolls. 


indicating that. when the next re- 
port on jobs is out, based on a 
sampling the second week of. Jan- 
uary and reflecting the mass post- 
holiday layoffs, the figure will be 
close to if not above 4,000,000. 
Some economists and govern- 


that the country was in a recession. 
preditced the four-million figure 
by the start of spring. 

e 


ONE OF THE economic shocks! 
Jast week was the disclosure by. 
Gov. Averell Harriman that New 
. York State’s unemployment is past. 
‘the half million mark.. But even 
that figure seemed an under- 
statement, because the State La- 
ber Department announced that. | 
for the week of Jan. 11, 420,000 
signed claims for ~ unemployment 
compensation. Fewer than two- 
thirds of the state’s workers . are 
covered by jobless checks. Cleary 
far more than 80,000 should be al- 
lowed for unemployment among 
workers not covered and for the 


many whose jobless claims were | 


exhausted, 

The heaviest drop in employ- 
ment is in production. Since Sep- 
tember 400,000 factory jobs were 
_Jast, with employment in manu- 
facturing down to below a fourth 
of the total employed in non-farm 
work. 

. 
“ LAST WEEK’S major indicators 
of ine trend included: 
® No pickup in the steel indus- 
try beyond 60 percent of its operat- 
ing capacity with layoffs and shut- 
downs of furnaces continuing. 
@ Continued cutbacks in auto, 


| e Heavy layoffs in construc- 


tion. 


parts and steel fabricating plants 
as well as by part suppliers to the 
electrical and machine plants. 

An indication of the trend in 
auto was the total shutdown of the 
giant Dodge plant in Hamtramck. 
Mich., after layotts in other Chrys- 
ler plants totaling some 10,000. 
General Motors, hitherto less af- 


numbers. 


‘riod of “cold-war” threats to close 


‘its Buffalo assembly plant finally7 


l announced. the plan’, emplovang| 
now 1,300 will be closed for good) 
next month. 


Buffalo will be transferted to a new 

giant plant built in Lofain, Ohio. 

| They 

‘to shift to Lorain, if they like. 
Lavoffs also spread to the alum- 


HARRIMAN 


| ® New cutbacks in textiles as a | 


mass layoffs and cuts in the week ; inum field. Alcoa laid off 135 work- 


‘to three or four days. ers in Bauxite. Ark. 

result of the drop in the demand) sion with the Lincoln-Mercury divi- 

for cloth from the lagging auto sion, brought more permanent lay- 

‘industry. lofts with ] 900 to go at the Louis- 
® Mass layoffs and short weeks! ville, Ky., plant. Ford’s Canada 

in rubber, also because of the dis-| plants. employing 6,200 workers 

appointing auto market. will close for a week. 


4 Rulings That Help 
Civil Liberties Front 


| FOUR court decisions in the last 
ment experts, who had conceded two weeks indicate that the coun- 


‘By SIMON W. GERSON 


|South legislators to obscene 
cards addressed to individua 
tices. 


After the June 17, - 1957, 
cisions of the court in the California 
/counter- trends that have to be es-)>mith Act case, the Watkins and 


‘timated soberly, the trend back to-| Sweezy cases—all of which had fol- 


wards the Bill of —" is still dom- /owed the famous Jencks decision— 
‘inant. ™ the chorus grew louder. A virtual 


The. four cases that demonstrate demonstration against the Warren 
‘this dominant trend are: the Su-|court was staged at a meeting of 
preme: Court decision of Jan. 13)the American Bar Association in 
striking down ,as umconstitutional] London Jast summer. A sub-com- 


a Baxley, Ga., ordinance requiring| mittee report of the bar group, 


‘union or ganizers to be licensed for|drafted by former U. S. Sénator 
trade union drives: a U.S. Court of Herbert O ‘Connor and loaded with 


ye 


aes 


try’s mood .is still sharply anti-Mc- 


Carthy. While there are some 


invited the Briffalo workers 


de- 


But the accelerated rate of the downtrend in the economy since | 


® Widespre: ad Javoffs in auto | 


fected, is now also laying off large 


The Ford Motor Co. after a pe | 


Ford officials said "a work in. 


Merger by Ford of its Edsel divi- | 
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MISSILES “VS. “WELFARE 


IT HAS BEEN the settled pelicy of our Washington 
rulers to try, by artificially-induced hysterias over non- 


‘“‘Daiwork.’’ New York, N. ¥. 
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existent dangers of aggression, to persuade the American 
people that our national existence depends on surrender 


of the social gains of the New Deal. 
This policy has not been successful,. These New Deal 


social gains have remained a permanent part of the Amer- 
ican scene, though without much significant addition over 
the years. 

When the Soviets lannched their Sputniks, the masters 
of White House propaganda seized upon them as God- 
given instruments for projecting a new hysteria of outer- 
space proportions. Under cover of this new hysteria. Eisen- 
hower has once again proposed cutting out substantial social 
aspects of the budget. 

His budget message of last week a asked for $74 bil- 
lion dollars, of which $46 billions was for “national security.’ 
Something over 60 percent thus goes for military and re- 
lated purposes. 


THE: PRESIDENT wants. $3 billion dollars more for 
these purposes than spent in 1957. To make up for this 
added money, he says, he wants to cut furids for the aged 
needy, for dependent children, for construction of schools, 
for housing, for farm pricé support funds, for rural electrifi- 
cation, for hospital construction, for land reclamation and 
other public works, for aid to sick veterans. 

In short, the President's program calls for sacrifices on 
the part of the lame, the halt, the blind, the seekers of 
homes, the farmers striving desperately to hold on to their 
farms, the nation’s children and its hapless veterans, in 
_order to pay for added war preparations. 


The President does not\ask a single nickel from the 


Aabulous Texas oil multi-milionaires, the vast profit-takers 


in all’ trustified industries who have mulcted the people, 
and continue to mulct them, of billions in tax loop-holes and 
in swollen government contracts. 


If ever there was a class budget, one based on protec- 
tion of profits of the rich and conscienceless contempt for 


the needs of the mass, this is it! 
- 


THIS IS BAD enough. But it is not all. The gov- 
ernment reports that close to 4,000,000 workers ‘are now 
looking for jobs, and the situation is getting worse. The 
President, in a press conference on his budget, said flatly 
that he plans to do nothing about it. 

In the face of what appears to be becoming the most 
serious recession of the post-war period, the Eisenhower 
Administration stands calmly aloof, modelling itself on 


the classic pattern of previous Republican regimes. 
s 


BEHIND ALL this is the’ most dangerous aspect of 
the Eisénhower program, the Dulles policy for the pre- 
vention of peace. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has argued, sometimes bluntly and sometimes with more 
subtlety, that there can be no negotiations with the Soviet 
Union until our nation has .achieved “parity” in arms. 
When it was thought our nation was ahead in arms, he 
argued there was no point in negotiating, except on terms 
of Soviet surrender, since we were ee than the 
Soviets. 


The logic of the Dulles position is that there can be 
no serious negotiations on disarmament or other aspects 
of peace unless the Soviets are prepared to bow to the 
Eisenhower-Dulles ultimata. _ : 

The Eisenhower budget thus calls, Te as- 
sault from three:major directions. Its fundamental direc- 
tion is deadly to human existence, since it is built upon 


York 3, N. Y. Telephone ALgonquin 4-7954, 


Appeals decision on Jan. 9 revers- 
ing the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board order that the Commu- 
nist Party; register under the (Mc- 
Carran) Internal Security Act; a 
Federal court decision in San Juan 
the same day dropping 1954 Smith 


Supreme Court decision supporting 
the reinstatement of two city em-) 
ployes discharged under the 195] 
state security risk law. 
* : 

THE Supreme Court trend has 
been noted for some time. The 
court, under Chief Justice Ear] 
Warren, has been the target of bit- 


in the 


on civil liberties. Assaults from the 
Dixiecrats have ranged from thinly- 


‘veiled secessionist cries of Deep 


Act indictments against 11 Puerto 
; Rican Communists, an a New York) organizations 


ter attack from the extreme right; 
nation, especially for its de-!siderable role. : 
segregation decisions and its rulings | cause the court has felt the revul- 


‘extensive quotations .from Daily 
Worker editorials, virtually implied 
that the high court was following 
“the Communist line.” 

While some sections of the press, 
attacked the court bitterly, other 
newspapers supported its general 
direction, as did a number of Jabor 
and other civic 
groups. But there was. enough 
sound and fury directed against the 
court to give rise to fears that the 
court would backtrack. 

However, judging by a number 
of decisions to date, the court has 
not changed its direction. 

This is so not primarily because 
of the men on the court, although 
their individual bents play a con- 
It is basically be- 


sion of the country to the repres- 
sive legislation of the worst years 
(Continued on Page 11) | 


the concept of continued arms race and ho serious efforts 
to arrive at arms agreements. 

Its economic outlook of passivity in the face of 
widening tragedy of unemployment and recession is in- 
tolerable to the workers of the land. 


It sacrifices the most needy sectors of our poula-. 


tion; it fattens the very rich. It cannot and will not be ac- 
cepted by the nation. It is interesting to note that even 
Republican congressional leaders confess, in effect that 
the attempt at massive hysteria has failed, and that they 
fear the results of Eisenhower's program at the polls. | 

Too often the budget, because it is a complex, intri4 
cate and often dull thing, is debated within the confines 
of Congress and only the paid lobbyists and the organiza- 
tions representing wealth show interest. But the issues 
are too close to home to all of us for it to be so treated 
now. The people must debate this budget and fight for 
a people's budget. based on peaceful co-existence and the 
people’s welfare. 


! 


~< 


—ARolings 


(Continued from Page 2) 
+ of the cold war. 
Prof. Earl Latham of Ambherst 
College, writing in the Jan. 18 is- 
= of The Nation, puts the matter 
thus: 

“That the Warren Court has been 
emboldened to develop the law of 
civil liberty suggests that for the 
first time in 20 years the‘judges feel 
themselves. standing on a stable so- 


cial base.” 
. 


BUT WHILE this “stable social 
base,” the strong anti-McCarthy 
mood, exists it has not yet been 
firm enough to put an end to all 
the vestiges of McCarthyism. 
While not a single Smith Act case 
has been tried since the June 17 

_ Supreme Court decision, the Jus- 
_ tice Department. is stil] hell-bent 
on wreaking social vengeance on 
Communists and other progressives 

. in the labor movement. 

Thus, the conspiracy trial under 
the Taft-Hartley law in Cleveland 
is in its second week. One de- 
fendant, Edward Chaka was freed, 


| Nis 
father of six children, began serv. 
ing 
that defi 
for a union that no Jonger exists 
and under a section of the Jaw 
that even the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration says should be repealed.” 


a ot ge term for “a crime 
_ definition, committed 


Bryson was convicted of falsely 


denying “affilaition” with the Com. 
munist. Party when, as president ol 
the Marine, Cooks and Stewards 
Union, he executed theT-H non- 
communist affidavit. 


Federal Judge William C. Ma- 


thes—reversed in 13 separate in- 
stances by higher courts in his con- 
duct of the California Smith Act 
case—refused to reduce sentence. 


Last Monday Maurice E. Travis, 


former secretary-treasurer of. the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
went to trial for a seeond time on 
a charge similar to that in the 
Bryson case. A 
tion was 
Court of Appeals. 


revious convic- 
by the U. S. 


© 


d 


reverse 


THE SUPREME COURT may 


have been “emboldened” as Prof. 
Latham has put it, but not yet to 
the point where it will order a re- 
trial for Morton Sobell, now serv- 


|Green, Henry Winston and Irving 
Potash. Hundreds of pleas for am- 
nesty have come to the White 
House and many distinguished 
voices have been raised in thei 
behal f— Picasso ay 
French intellectuals joined the list 
recently — but the Administration 
has been silent. Despite judicial 
dismissal of Smith Act cases, the 
Administration keeps these political 
prisoners in jail. % 
Yes, despite the dominant trend 
there is still much to be done. The 
fight for the Bill of Rights 
be stepped up. 7 


Marxist Classes 
Open This Week 


Classes on “Marxist Theory To- 
day” will open this week at Adelphi 


must) 
“=thelped win imperishable victories 


. 
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five other 


Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. Registration will 


be taken by the instructors for each 
course of siv weeks, at $5 per class. 

Among the courses are: “New 
Problems in Marxism,” “The Eco- 
nomics of Capitalism,” “Dialectical 


Materialism.” “Pavlov and Freud.” 


“The Struggle for Negro Freedom,” 
and “The New World of Soctalism.” 


fPeace, Democracy and Socialism. 


THE DAILY WORKER pub- 
lished its Jast issue on the 34th an- 
niversary of its founding Jan. 13. 
In its final editorial the paper said 
that it had “succeeded in making 
a place for itself in the hearts and 
minds of many thousands who; 


in the battle for organizing the 
unorganized, for Negro rights, for 
social seeurity and other achieve- 
ments of the American people.” 
The front page headlines said: 
“WE'LL BE BACK! Fighting for 


For 34 years DW fought for peace 
and labor.” | 
The last issue. of the Daily 
Workei was published three days 
after. the resignation of John Gates 
as editor-in-chief of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker. 


DAILY WORKER SUSPENDS; © 
PUBLISHED FOR 34 YEARS — 


indicated anew in its editorial of 
today.” 

On the nrorning of Gates’ resig- 
nation the N, Y. Times had said 
that those who deny the “axiom” 
of “the perfection of the Soviet 
‘Union and Soivet policy as its basic 
jaxiom ... have no place” in the 
Communist Party or its organs. “Is 
it too much to hope that Mr. Gates 
and his associates, who have dared 
face some of the truth about the 
Soviet Union, will come to this . 
realization soon?” the Times asked. 

The CP National Administrative 
Committee’s statement said — that 
“despite serious political differences 
with his colleagues, Gates was af- 
forded every opportunity to express 
his viewpoint within the frame- 
work of the Communist Party an 
its constitution. 0 

“For instance, while there were 
serious differences over the suspen- 


Gates’ departure from the papers' 


sion of the Daily Worker, the rec- 
ommendation for that suspension 


ing a 30-year sentence in Alcatraz|Instructors are. Herbert Aptheker, | coincided with his resignation from} was made by an overwhelming ma- 
W. E. B. DuBois, Myer Weise,\the Communist Party of whose na- jority decision. Elementarv democ- 
James $. Allen, Harry K. Wells,|tional administrative committee he'racy requires the acceptance of 
Harold Collins and others. Iwas a member. _ ithat decision whatever the ultim- 
_ iso in the winter schedule is a) His resignation, the national Ad-|ate assessment of the reasons for 
The Review of the W eek, I rida) ‘ministrative committee said in a'ithe suspension mav be. Gates res- 
evenings. The Sunday Evening! public statement, was not unex-jignation today can objectively only 
Forums will be continued. pected. It recommended its ac-iharm the job of maintaining and 


ceptance by the full national com-|huilding the weekly Worker, the 


mittee. iy ‘pre-requiste to the resumption in 
“For some time Gates has been the not-too-distant future of a daily ” 

politically disoriented and has been working-class paper. . 

(Continued from Page 3) ciples of scientific socialism, Marx-}on the decisions of the party's 16th 
ton, according to WS], is: ism, the NAC statement said. “He |njational convention—and not build 
“Eisenhower plots secret coun- ‘has utilized to the hilt the right of/4 new platform outside those deci- 


but seven others face five-year 
terms on the vague charge that}as an alleged associate of the 
they “conspired” to help labor!martyred Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
Jeaders to sign false non-Commu-|berg; The high court turned down 
nist affidavits under the anti-labor|jhis petition for a hearing tor the 
Jaw. Ironically enough, © Secretary nitth time last week. . 
of Labor Mitchel] told the Novem-| And last but not least, the Ad- 
ber convention of the AFL-CIO/ministration, which prates so yjuch 
that the “Administration. will ask)about its leadership of the free 
Congress to eliminate that section] world, has said nothing of its inten- 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. tions about the remaining impris. 
But last week Hugh Bryson, oned Smith Act prisoners, Gilbert 


— a 8 sees 


—— 


ssues 
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challenging many of the basic prin-| “Jf Gates really wanted to stand 
S , 


UAW Convention | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
it enjoyed a sufficiently favor- 
able profit margain.” 

The —“basic” economic de- 
mand, as outlined in the UAW’s 
bargaining program would be 
a general raise, percentage-wise, 
based Oy a more accurate cal- 
culation of the rise in produc- 
tivity—estimated at least at 3.9 
annually in place of the 2.5 
which is now the basis for an- 
nual raises. 

On that basis, some in the 
“UAW. pointed out, the bonus 
would be in question until the 
end of the year, as against in- 
centive workers who get their 
extra earnnigs weekly. More- 
over, the yearly annual improve- 
ment raise the workers now re- 
gard- as a permanent part of 
their wage pattern would be 
put under’ question until the 
end of the year. 
| . 


_ indicated, 


sound and fury in the weeks of 


bargaining to come, as already 
will be over the 
Reuther 
with - attention ‘diverted’ from 
the REAL bargaining demands 
—wage raises, 52-week supple- 
mentary benefits, better cost-of- 
living clause, wage inequities 


for skilled, improvements in in- | 


surance and pensions and some 
real steps to meet the speedup, 
automation and 


problems. 
. 


THE HEADS OF the Big 


Three companies ‘Jost no time | 
in directing their fire against | 
Reuther’s - “radical” profit-shar- | 
They are pulling | | 
_ “Eisenhower agents quietly back 


ing scheme. 
out all the propanganda stops to 
defeat this “assault” upon the 
free enterprise system. | 

For some weeks it will Jook 
like mortal combat to save our 
system from the attacks of the 


profit - sharing plan — 


job run-away. 


ter-subversion moves to. slow 
Russian, gains. 

“Top policy makers decide to 
use undercover tactics against 
governments tottering toward 
the Reds. The idea: Help ma- 
neuver our friends into office 
when. Russia threatens. The 
scheme supplements U. S. aid. 

“‘We're not going to talk 


about how we do it, insists the 


top official. 

“But it’s known the hush-hush 
operations rely on both Ameri- 
can and allied agents, 

“Uncle Sam uses cloak-and- 
dagger tactics in Middle East 
countries when economic, mili- 
tary aid falter.” In Indonesia 


anti-Sukarne politiicans” but “re- 
fuse to ‘identify their favorite” 
stooge. 

* 


THE SUBVERSION offensive 


RESENTMENT was. re- 
ported from many sectors of the 
vast labor front manned _ by 
1,500,000 UAW. members. who 
were looked upon by all labor 
for a breakthrough in 1958 col- 
lective bargaining... In the first 
va this resentment stemmed 
rom a failure of the UAW’s 
leaders to take the members 
into confidence and bring the 
issue for a decision to the spe- 
cial convention in Detroit, Jan. 
22-24. The resentment is all 
the, more bitter in many places 

- because Reuther unveiled his 
'~ plan on i. Jl to a caucus 
_ meeting of 200 close supporters. 
The plan was then given to the 
newspapers more than a week 
before the convention of 3,000 
delegates. a 

In the second place there is 

dissatisfaction over dropping of 
the shorter hours demand. Many 
feel that even a*36- or 38-hour 
week would have been a tre- 
mendous victory and _ partly | 
meet the job and automation 
problem. | 
Thirdly, the sudden warmth to 
profit-sharing ‘rubs ‘many in 
the UAW the wrong way be- 
cause the union has been tra- 
ditionally both against profit- 
sharing: schemes and speedup 
incentives. The tying of earn- 
ings and raises to productivity, 
coming at this moment when 
speedup Ras been stepped up 
by the use of the whip of un- 
emplyoment, is hardly what the 
auto Workers. expect in this 
period. | 

Finally, and most important, 
is the widespread fear in the 
'UAW’s active core that the 


UAW “monopoly” and Reuther’s 
encroachnjents. on “management 
prerogatives.” Much of the 1946 
“look at the books” debate will 
probably be revived. ‘ 

But when this smokescreen 
runs its course and the active 
stage of bargaining is reached 
early in spring; bargaining Will 
center.on the REAL demands— 
the tangible things like wages, 
SUB, welfare provisions and the 
working conditions. 

There are some, of course, 
who look behind the smoke- 
screen and. say Reuthefs de- 
mand will also throw the spot- 
light on the fantastic profits of 
the auto companies, on the high 
he suggested a cut of $100 on 
the price ofacar. This view holds 
price of a car. This view holds 
that propaganda-wise the union 
will have an advantage in the 
general public eye, even though 
the demand is shelved when 
hard bargaining is reached. 

But there is also another side. 
Illusions are sowed among many 
workers when -they should be 
prepared for a possible tough 
struggle. The idea gf _profit- 
sharing, long rejected as a hang- 
over of company-tinion days, is 
given legitimacy in the AFL- 
CIO. And withdrawal of the key 
demand, before even the first 
talks, smells like a call for re- 
treat. 

The UAW’s weekly “Solidar- 
ity” reporting on  Reuther’s 
speech before the AFL-CIO 
convention last month (when 
support for the UAW’s shorter 
hours demand was voted) head- 
lined the story “No FPetreat ‘in | 
58, Reuther Tells AFL-CIO.” 


ws oa... 


¥ 


is already under way in the U.S. 
press. Syria was given the full 
treatment several months ago, 
but the hysteria was squelched - 
when Khrushchev charged that a 
plot against Syria was. under 
way. 

- Indonesia continues to be the 
recipient of all-out incitement in 
the U. S. press which supports 
various rebellious elements. It 
has been victimized more re- 
cently in connection with the as- 
sumption by the Indonesian gév- 
ernment of control over Dutch- 
owned colonial properties. Presi- 
dent Sukarnos current visit to 
India and other parts of Asia 
has been used by U. S. reporters 
to suggest hopefully that he was 
being ousted. 

Guatemala is now being given 
the unfavored-nation treatment. 
The N. Y. Times, chief culprit 
hassr n phoney tales of an in- 
flux of Communists to Guate- 
mala from Mexico and has de- 
scribed government officials who 
were ousted after the U-.S.-in- 
spired coup of 1954, and who 
are now: returning, as Commu- 


Times headlined a story out of 
Mexico City: “Guatemala Plot 
| to Bar Vote Seen. Pr -Red group 
said. to have Mexican arms for 
bid to stir strife, halt. election.” 

This was ascribed by reporter 
Paul P. Kennedy to “a reliable 
source.” 

The New York Times is also 
busily engaged in attempting to 
instigate disruption in Laos 
where some Left persons have 
recently been included in a unity 
cabinet. | 


nists. In its Jan. 12 issue the | 


‘struggle for a democratic America 
‘Communist Party “is a futile and 


‘mittee ' statement commented 


{spokesman of monopoly capital 


Rockefeller 


his chief. And one might note 


| with interviews in 
‘commercial press—to carry on a 
‘sharp struggle for his views. Now 
‘Gates has become an avowed op- 
ponent of the Communist Party 
and its Marxist, American working- 
class program. | 

“On our part we are confident 
that the overwhelming majority of 
‘the Communist Party and __ its 
friends will stand staunchly by the 
‘Party in its fight for peace, democ- 
lracy, security and socialism, 
‘outlined by our convention. 

“We are confident that, far trom 


‘turning their backs on our move-|} 
‘ment, they will extend themselves | 
to strengthen the Communist Partv | 


‘and its mass ties, and help build 
‘the circulation of the weekly 
Worker. Such a rebuilding of the 
' working-class press. is vital for 
‘building a stronger party and Marx- 


- list movement capable of making 


‘its full contribution in the great 


and a world of peace and abund- 
ance.” 

Gates. announced. his resignation 
at a press conference, where he de- 
clared that the Daily Worker was 
“being murdered,” and that the 


impotent sect of no importance in 
this country.” ; 
_ The national administrative com- | 
on 
Gates’ assertion that he is still mo- 
tivated by the desire to work for 
socialism To split and tragmen- 
tize the Communist Party is not the 
way to work for socialism, the 
NAC said. | “ 
“To destroy the Communist 
Arty is the ardent desire of those 
like the N. Y. Times—authoritative 
of socialism—as 


and arch-enemv 


-— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Tom Dewey is a_ Rockefeller 
underling, who doesnt oppose 


that Dewey’s campaign treasurer 
has always been Nelson’s Rocke- | 
feller’s uncle, Winthrop Aldrich, 
the oil family’s former banker. 

This means that Rockefeller | 
influence in New York politics 
is nothing new. What is new in 
the attempt to put the Rocke- 
feller face. on election posters 
and the ‘Rockefeller name on 
election ballots. And this ‘has 
dangerous national and interna- 
tional significance. For the New 
York job is a stepping stone to 
the White House. | 


lissent within the organization—' 


5 are it 


the 


as 


sions—his duty was to remain with- 
in our ranks, fight for these -deci- 
sions, and subordinate his views to 
the majority.” 


Stellato 


(Continued from Page 1) 
consulted about’ the new set of 
proposals, althougk he heads one 
of the biggest UAW locals. 


“And I certainly was not in- | 
vited to Mr. Reither’s private 
meetings” he added. 

“A shorter work week means 
more and more jobs’ should 
be high on any tnion leader's 
program... I don’t think he will 
get away with it.” 

Pointing to the huge Ford 
plant, Stellato said, “Ask these 
thousands who have been laid 
off over there what they think of 
dropping demands for a shorter 
work week. Men hired as long 
ago. as 1929 and 1937 have been 
displaced from their jobs and 
some with 1942 seniority rights 
are out on the streets,” he de- 
clared. 

* 


AMAZEMENT and _= disap- 
pointment featured the first re- 
actions of other auto workers and 
local UAW leaders to the new 
1958 bargaining progra.1 an- 
nounced by Reuther. 

One local union president who 
didn’t want to be quoted said 
he was glad we have newspapers ~ 
so he could discover there was a 
200-man committee mecting 
with Reuther and deciding what 
would be discussed at the com- 
ing convention. 

“Why,” he asked, “give half of 
our demands away before we 
go into bargaining?” 

He declared that the Jast con- 
vention drew up proposals for a 
shorter work week with increas- 
ed take-home pay, yet that seem- 
ed to have gone by the board, 
without any official action by the 
duly elected representatives. 

Another east side local union 
official said that his first reaction 
was disappointment because he 
figured with all the unemploy- 
ment, now is the time to talk 
about the shorter work week, be- | 
cause if something isn't done 
about the guys in the street there 
will soon Le less guys in the 
shop. 


He said he couldn't stress 


| enough that the union has to 


think about the unemployed. 
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Shorter Work-week No.1 Issue: UAW Leader 


By SAM KUSHNER | 
CHICAGO. — The shorter 
work week is the number one 
issue before the UAW conven- 
tion opening this week in De- 
‘ troit, in hte opinion of Pete 
Neputy, prsident of the large 
west side Tractor Works local. 
The militant president of. Lo- 
cal 1301 outlined his views on 
the coming contract demands 
-as seen by his local Tt 
The greatest need for all wor 
ers, especially those in Interna- 
tional Harvester and other farm 
implement plants, is the win- 
ning of a shorter work week 
and a wage increase, he said. 


In the economic package this 
local is also on record for three 
more additional paid holidays 
and for increased vacation pay. 
Two other major issues facing 
the workers, in Neputys opinion, 
are an end to classification “chis- 
selling” by the company and the 
end of speedup. 

| * 


“AT THIS stage, I would say 


‘that we are heading for a strike 


this year,” Neputy said. He de- 
clared. that the union at the 


forthcoming convention should .. 


take the necessary steps to pre- 
pare for a showdown with the 
< laaeouee Local 1301 favors 


BOB ALLEN 


a tempora dues increase, 
which would enable strikers to 
collect $30 per week in strike 
benefits. 

“Our local is for a fight with 
the International Harvester 
Cocmpany. The company has 
done altogether too much chis- 
elling,” the local president stat- 
ed. Neputy is one of the Chi- 
cago members of the Reuther 
Advisory Committee, which is 
— known as the Reuther 

raucus. of the UAW. 

At the present -time the Trac- 
tor local reports that 1200 of 
its members are still laid off. 
A recent recall of more than 700 


workers has brought the em- 
loyment level at this plant-up to 
the 3,000 nen | 


‘DURING THE past summer, 
as many of as 60 percent of all 
Tractor workers have been laid 
off. At present all workers with 
less than five years seniority. are 
awaiting—recall. 

When asked whether the cur- 
rent layoffs and increased unem- 
ployment has caused a decrease 
in the workers’ militancy, Ne- 
puty replied, “Heck no, layoffs 
or no layoffs we are prepared to 
strike. We have struck before in 
the middle of layoffs and we're 


ready to do it again.” 

The Tractor local, one of the 
most militant in the area, has 
struck the Harvester company 
many times in its 17-year-his- 
tory. . The voice of this local for . 
a shorter work week is expected 
to heavily influence other UAW 
locals in this-region at the com- 
ing union convention. 

All sectors of the UAW have 
been hard hit by layoffs durin 
the past year. It is expected. 
that this will strengthen the de- 
termination of these locals to 
push for the shorter work week 
as the number one UAW de- 
mand this year. 
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- Peoria Becoming 
_A Gisis Gty 


s 
we 


PEORIA, Ill.— Twenty five percent of the workers in 


this area are affected by the current ‘Tecession”. | 
of the 110,000 man work force are unemploy ed and another 


tinue at least through March. 


All this has come about in a few 
fifteen percent are on short work 
weeks. 

All this hase come about in a 
few short months. For four years 
this city with its population of 115,- 
000 has maintained a record high 
of employment. The quarter mil- 
lion population that lives within 
a fifteen mile radius of this city 
shared in this prosperity. 

But the second half of 1957 saw 
the beginnings of unemploy ment 
that has now reached the “critical” 
stage. It began when the huge Ca- 
ter pillar Tractor Company laid off 
some 6,000 workers. Letourneau- 
Western, a competitor of “Cat” in 
the earth moving field, laid off five 
hundred,. Keystone Steel and Wire 
and ABC Washing Machine both 
laid off a‘similar number. Other 
small plants likewise had layotts, 
proportionately. 


AT the big distillery and at the 
Pabst Brewery 25 percent of the) 
work force got their layolf notices. 


city 
company § 
lacres are filled with unsold tractors | 
jand other, machinery. 


turn 


ment 


Ten percent 


ONE need only ride about the 
to find confirmation of the 
statement. Acres and 


The sudden layoffs has 


Hundreds of laid-off. 


area, 


to their original 


grocery, man, the cleaning 


have cut oft credit. 


SO crowded are the —, 
insurance offices, an 


At the year end, many ‘of the com scarce are the jobs to be obtained, 
panies in this area completely shut | that, wor kers are being | told to re- 


their ' plants down from Dec, 23! 
to Jan. 6. 

Preceding the big Caterpillar 
plant: layoff many of. the small 
foundries that make castings for 
Caterpillar and other farm imple- 
ment plants began to have layoffs 
and short work weeks. Since that 
time these plants have had addi- 
tional layoffs. 

For the near future, at least, the) _ 
situation in this area gives every | 
indication of getting worse. A 
worker at the Letourneau-Western | 
plant stated that his company ,re- | 
ported no orders fort he month of | 
January. The Caterpillar managé- 
ment’ announced that it will eithér 
go on a four day week or shut down. 
completely in the very near future. | 
The short work’ week, or shut-| 
down, they announced will a 


port. ‘ence every 
weeks, instead of weekly. 


two or 


Wijat is the way out for this area?, 


This is being talked about. in every} 
union hall, in every grocery and in| 
every home. The main answer that 
people come up with, is proposals 
for big domestic program of 
building and the initiation of large 
scale public works projects. 


Worker Meet 
Saturday Night 


road 


CHICAGO.—Bob Thompson, 


who is the featured speaker at 
the 34th anniversary meeting of 
The Worker 
Worker, which will be held Sat- 
urday night Jan. 18 at. Curtiss 


and the Daily 


\Fight Looms Over City — 
Housing Anti-Bias Bill 


Many 


ILLINOIS 
‘DuSRBLE 
EDITION 


The Worker 


The ‘llinois-Dusable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly. Chicago of- 
fice: 36 W. Randol oh Si - 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele. 
phone ‘RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
¢ for this edition of The Work- 
er to. the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 


i 
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ment: 


Hall, 410 S. Michigan Ave. sent 
the Illinois-DuSable Edition of 
The Worker the following state- 


“The 34th anniversary meet- 
ing will-be a great occasion for 
me. For the first time in almost 
a decade I will be able to meet 
with my fellow supporters of 
The Workers in your city. Aside 
from the personal pleasure” of 
meeting old friends this meeting 
is far more important fer other 
reasons. | 

“Chiéago, which did so much 
to give birth to the Daily 
Worker, thirty. four years ago 
has the opportunity to once 
again show that it will. help 
build a bigger and better Work- 
er. This gwill lay the ground- 
work for the renewed publication 
of the Daily Worker. I am sure 
that the meeting fill mark the 


had 
some sharp economic effects on. 
this 
workers have left this area to re- 
homes— | 
mostly in the South. For the first, 
time in four years there is no 
housing shortage in this area. Many | 
workers who had rented homes to| 
other workers and relied on the) 
rents to supplement their incomes, 
‘find themselves in serious economic 
trouble. 

Small ‘businessmen in the area, 
the 
store, and other service establish-} 
ments, 
of the small stores are reported to: 
be on the verge of bankruptcy. 

-_ 


| 


three | 


first step for a big 1958 Worker 
circulation drive.” | 


. democratic 


_ rights.’ 


, support the measure expressed 
misgivings on the Mayor's stand 


CHICAGO.—How soon will this city pass a law making discrimination in 


yrivate 


housing illegal? This was the big $64 question that was being asked, after Aldermen 
Claude W. B. Holman (4th) and Léon M. Despres (Sth) announced that they were pre- 


paring legislation to this ettect 
for introduction in the City 
Council. 

Alderman Holman stated that 


| Sidney Jones (6th) has agreed to 
cossponsor the legislation. Other 


legislators have indicated sup- 
port for the proposed measure 
nit have not yet committed 
themselves publicly. 

The Chicago move was spur- 
red by the recent passage of a 
New York City measure that 
makes it unlawful to. discrim- 
inate against prospective ten- 
ants. After a bitter fight the 
New York Council passed the 
measure. The real estate interests 
put up a strong battle against it, 
but the counter pressure from 
and liberal-minded 
New Yorkers prevailed.’ In the 
final stages New York’s Mayor 
Wagner forthrightly supported 
the bill. 

Alderman Holman declared 
that it was the intention to in- 
troduce a bill which would. in- 
corporate all of the features of 
the New York law. He stated 
that no bill had as yet been 
drawn up, and that research was 
being conducted so as to submit 
an effective measure. 

He expressed the opinion that 
such a measure could be enacted 
by the Council under the City 
Charter clause dealing with the 
“health and general welfare sec- 
tions.” When asked whether he 
expected the anti-discrimination 
ordinance to pass the current 
session of the legislature, the 
fourth ward alderman said that 
he had 
be.” 

A big question mark in ‘the 
eyes of many city affairs ob- 
servers is the role of Mayor Rich- 
ard Daley. It is generally - ac- 
cepted that the support of the 
Mayor would give the proposed 
bill the necessary support to 
guarantee quick passage. Thus 
far Mayor Daley has refused to 
make any comment on the legis- 
lation. 

* 


ALDERMAN Holman, who is 
a Democrat, stated that he has 
no misgivings on the role of the 
mayor. He declared that the 
“mayor is. all right on civil 
’ Other spokesmen who 


in view of his record on Calumet 
Park, Trumbull Park as well as 
other anti-Negro attacks in Chi- 
cago in recent years. 

It is expressed that the bill to 
outlaw housing bias will be in- 
troduced in the council within 
the next sixty days. An jatposing 
list of co-sponsors will be sought 
prior to its introduction. Alder- 
man Despres stated, “We would 
like to get the broadest sponsor- 
ship possible from this measure. 


“high hopes that it will. 


—- ~-- 


If the. mayor would like to make 
it his measure, that would be 
fine. But neither Alderman Hol- 
man nor I[ will shrink from back- 
ing this ordinance.’ 
' There is every indication that 
the real estate interests, who are 
known to wield considerabe in- 
fluence in city politics will put 
up a strong fight against this 
a measure. The intro- 
uction’ of the bill in the near 
future wil] put many of the city's 
politicians “on the spot” 
coming election year. 
Alderman Despres indicated 


in the 3 


that he expected opposition from 
the citys realty interests. He de- 
clared that “we've got a world 
that, is two-thirds colored and a 
city which is-‘now more than 20 
percent colored, and it is unreal- 
istic to segregate persons into 
ghettos because of their color.” 

Many supporters for this type 
of legislation are of the opinion 
that uiiless there is widespread 
public support from the trade 
unions, liberal and other organi-. 
zations there is slim chance of 
the measure passing the city 
council, » 


—_—-— —_— - 
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Layoffs to 2,000 i 


CHICAGO.—Just about a year 
ago the Swift Company manage- 
ment began layoffs in the Pork 
Block. “Since that time these 
have been layoffs in about a doz- 
en departments. Now the com- 
pany announces the closing down 
of the sheep and calf kill. It is 
expected that by the time the 
layofis are completed in these 
and allied departments there will 
be a total of more than 2,000 
workers laid off since January 
1957. 

This is the grim story of the 
Swift workers, as outlined to The 
Worker by Sidney Johnson, pres- 
ident of Local 28 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica. The Chicago Swift plant, - 
which was_together with Armour 
and Wilson part of the Big 3, will 
- be down to 1,400 workers in the 
very near future, Johnson said. 

At the present time, » layolts 


Swift Shutdown Brings Plant — 


in One Year 


have hit male workers who have 
less than fourteen and one half 
years of seniority. Women Swift 
workers with less than twelve 
years of seniority are laid off, as 
well, e 3 

UNION. officials are preparing 
a mass grievance, the Worker 
was told, beoause of company 
“chiselling” on seperation pay. 
Under the union contract work- 
ers with ten years of service are 
entitled to seven and one half 
weeks pay (based on a forty hour 
week) when their department of 
unit is closed down. While many 
of the departments and. units 
have been virtually closed down, 
with only a skeleton force re- 
maining, the union charges that 
severance pay is due the workers. 

The company has paid sever- 
ance pay to less than 700 workers 
during the past year. It is the 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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CHICAGO.—One of the city’s 
most widely read community 
newspapers, The Southeast Eco- 
nomist, called for the removal 
of Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter ulles in a recent editorial. 
“We have been pointing out 
during the last three years that 
Secretary Dulles is the real 
stumbling block to world 
peace,” the editorial declared. 

The Economist greeted the 
Chicago Daily News as a be- 
lated, but nonetheless welcome 
convert to the Dulles must go 
campaign. In_ its concluding 
paragraphs the Economist de- 


clared; 
* 


““AND IF ANY doubt ex- 
ists that the nation is gradually 
awakening, to the. bungling of 


Dulles, al three leading, broad- 


Community Newspaper Calls for 
Removal of John Foster Dulles 


casting systems, through their 
skilled correspondents declared 
the American people are not 
—— told he truth about the 
possibilities peace for peace and 
the danger of war remitihia from 
Dulles’ balking every move of- 
fered for settlement of interna- 


tional rivalries and difficulties. 


“Congressional elections will 
be held next November. If 
President Eisenhower continues 
Dulles in his cabinet, you can 
expect a Democratic Congress, 
not because the voters like 


Democratic offiieals more than 
Republican officials, but because 


hte public will regiser its pro- 
test against he sectreary of state . 


and his repeated taking this na- 


tion, as he said ‘to the brink of 
war in dealing with Russia and 
China.” 


oe 


UAW Debates 
it Sharing 


ours Cut 


have been dragged down from the orbit to 
sit at the wage bargainihg tables in 1958. Both employers and some labor 
strange space object at the negotiatoins. 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 


SPUTNIKS, it. apears, 


leaders, seem to welcome this: 


for the enki it looks like a 
bad start of bargaining in the 
$pace age. 

The first major development 
of collective bargaining in the 
space age—an age that every- 
body. says is to be of greater 
abundance than ever for the 
people—is the announcement by 
Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Auto Workers, that 
the long-publicized demand _ for 
the shorter work-week in 1958 
is shelved. Why? Because, 
writes Reuther in a letter to all 
UAW locals on 1958 bargaining 
demands, the Soviet Union 
launched two earth satellites 
which, he says, is a “kind of 
bloodless Pearl Harbor, and all 
the productivity and hours 
“Americans can mobilize must 


, 
Editor, The Worker: 

As an expression of our 
faith in the value and im- 
portance of The Worker we 
enclose $145 to the emer- 
gency drive. 

Let's get on with the busi- 
ness of a concerted fight for 
peace, for integration, for 
strong trade unions, and for 


socialism. a 
A Mid-Hudson Group, — 


7 


to régain “lost 


available 
trom the Russians. 
noted that the auto. 
dustry is working at below 65 


ground” 
He in- 
hun- 


auto 
the 


with 
of 
at 


percent of capicity, 
dreds of thousands 
workers unemployed 
height of the season. Many 
others are on short weeks. He 
also noted the serious economic 
downturn generally. 

The AFL-CIO Economic Pol- 
icy Committee, headed . by 
Reuther, recently published. a 
report showing, that - by last 
September 18 percent of Amer- 
ica’s productive capacity was 
already idle. 

Reuther did not show how 
even the new record peace- 
time military expenditures could 


o 


y | 


the idle ‘capacity. 


and missile field would or could 


<< 


vide 


‘ministration 


absorb even a sizable fraction of 
But his let- 
ter 
think the steps taken by the ad- 
to match the So- 
viet achievements in the space 


absorb the four million unem- 
ployed on a 40-hour basis. 
* 

WHETHER AS A matter of 
practical and realistic. bargain- 
ing the shorter workweek should 
have been pressed this year is 
a problem for discussion and 
honest difference among mem- 
bers of Reuther’s union and. in 
the labor movement generally. 
You hear doubts among some on 
the possibility of winning a 
shorter week and more tuake- 
home in face of the economic 
situation with unemployment 
expected to reach about five mil- 
lion by’ May 31, the bargain- 
ing deadline. 

But no one in the UAW or 
in, any unions which, like the 
UAW, voted to press for shorter 
hours, was consulted. 
~The Reuther letter hit the 
locals like lightnin The “Sput- 
nik” excuse is wi ‘dely ridiculed. 
€lag-waving has never been a 
popular sport in the UAW’s ac- 
tive circles. 

The shock in the locals was 
all the more severe with the un- 
veiling by Reuther of his “sup- 
plementary” demands—a_profit- 
sharing scheme that would di- 
in three ways 
running above 10 percent of the 
company’s capital—half of that 


- excess profit to the stockholders 


and executives; a fourth as 
bonuses to the workers, and a 
fourth as a 1ebate to car pur- 
chasers of that year. 

One part of the letter that 


especially hit the workers’ eve: 


said, “Management: would be 
obligated to meet our BASIC 
economic demands and would 
be further obligated to meet 
the supplementary demands 
ONLY if at the end of the year 


(Continued on Page 11) 


would have the members 


the protits 
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Stellato Says Reuther 
Plan Hurts Jobless 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Work- 
ers Union, will face opposition, 
at the UAW “Crash Program” 
convention Jan. 22 here, to. his 
proposal to drop the shorter 
work week ‘with aa increased 
take-home pay demand, Reuther 
presented his program to a 200- 
man caucus meeting which was 
11 days before the scheduled 
' convention. 

Carl Stellato, president of 
Ford Local 600, long an advo- 
cate of the shorter work week, 
told newsmen here, “I am deeply 
disappointed, and I’m sure there 
are thousands of other UAW 
f#ihembers who are just as disap- 
pointed.” 

'. Stellato said’ he planned a 
meeting of as many local union 


5 Ne of the UAW as he 
could get together. 

“You can bet there will be 
plenty of opposition to the idea 
on the floor of the convention, 
and I'll be right there,” he said. 

Stellato indicated he felt 
Reuther was leaving in the 
lurch the massive army of UAW 
unemployed (300,000 members). 

He said, “I don’t know what 
he can be thinking of to drop the 
shorter work-week demand.’ 

. 


ANOTHER Local 600 official 
commented, “Reuther’s plan is 
going to give him more four-da 
weeks ithan he wants—but they'll 
be the wrong kind.”. He meant 
the cutting of production by the 
companies to reduce the sched- 
ules to four-day weeks. 

Stellato said he had not been 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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THROW OU T THE 


LIFE LINE | 


This Light Won't Fail 


THE WORKER came on the Ameri- 
can scene 22 years ago this month: Jan. 12 
to be exact. The Sunday edition of the 
Daily Worker came out in Sunday clothes 
—rotogravure section and all. Its circulation 


rose over the 100,000 mark and settled near there 


The audience that read it was, through 
the vears, tyvice to three times that of the daily’s. 

The circumstances of the time in which it was 
born allowed us to make it one of the glories 


of American labor journalism. If you don’t be- 
lieve us, go back to the files and see for your- 
self. 

Today there is no Daily Worker; 
is no time for tears. 

There is the Worker. We submit that the cir- 
cumstances of our time—the present— are such 
that the Worker can become a powerful organ 
as a weekly periodical. It can, and it must. Here 
is why. > | 

History mever returns in the same form; it 
has a way of repeating itself, but with variations. 
The conditions of life in 1958 cry out for a 
powerful, clear-voiced working-class organ. Many 
worried and harassed Americans would welcome 
this newspaper if it reached them. It must 
reach them, 


and. there 


CONSIDER: daily the grim news reaches 
millions of ears telling of new layoffs: the reces- 
sion is on, and nobody knows what dimensions 
it will take. No edition of a daily newspaper 
comes off the presses without carrying its cargo 
of the tragic news. 

The older generation remembers the early 
Thirties and shudders. The new generation is 
confronted with something bewildering it had 
only heard about, but had not ever experienced, 
never in full. And those who are going to the 
unemployment insurance offices are fearful that 
the six months will run out before they can again 
return to work. (And how few know. the role 
this paper played in establishing unemployment 
insurance as a-law of the land!) 

Simultaneously, worried as they are about 
their jobs, they can scarcely believe that we face 
the awful threat of spatial war with spectres of 
thermonuclear missiles hovering above our heads. 
The all-decisive question of war or peace—sur- 


_ vival or destruction—is before every man, woman 


and child in the nation, and in the world, 
. 


ANYONE acquainted, to any degree, with 
America, knows it is fatal to good judgment to 


equate the headlines of newspapers with the 
+ 


Campaign, 


minds of readers. Thesrecent Gallup poll proved 
this once again when it revealed that more than 
60 percent of all Americans polled favor real 
efforts to achieve péaceful co-existence. 

Can one say that 60 pereent of the daily press 
in the land crusades for peaceful co-existence? 
Yet this lesson is an old one which must be learned 
anew by each new generation. Those of us- who 
remember that Franklin D. Roosevelt won the 
presidency tour times straight—with 85 to 90 
percent of the newspaper propaganda violently 
opposed to him—should know this lesson. 

So there are the twin questions of™peace, and 
of unemployment, of recession. Within this 
framework we see a _ hard-bitten, well-planned 
of the reactionaries to slam across 
“right-to-work” laws which would cripple the 
Labor movement. And we know the- employers 
plot- other conspiracies against the AFL-C10. 

And at the same time, once again, Tuskegee 
Institute this week reports a renewed assault 
Me the rights of the Negro people; the events 


of Little Rock are an earmark of that. And when- 
ever unemployment rises, it is a 


well-known 
adage that the Negroes are first to be fired, the 
last to be hired. 3 

So the public need for a clear-headed, cru- 
sading paper is crucially immediate: the tradi- 
tion of the Worker. is rich with achievements in 
all these fields. Given the will, the preparation, 
it can become a full-throated triburie of the 
people far greater than it is today. _ 

. 


ONE CAN predict that its Seulation will rise 


among all the segments of the population pon- 


* 


dering the fate of peace, jobs, civil rights--the 


rights of our land: the future of their lives, of 
humanity. 

One can predict, too, another result: we are in 
the Space Age. That was introduced by the man- 
made moons sent up by the first nation that em- 
braced socialism as a Way of life. Since Oct.~4, 
the date of the first Sputnik, we have seen some- 
thing like an ideological revolution in our land. 
Millions suddenly began to ask questions they 
did not dream of asking before: i.e. what has 
socialism got that enabled it to beat us to the 
punch in science and technology. 


A vast national debate opened on the relative 
merits cf our education and that of the Soviet 
Union; our scientists and theirs; our technology 
and theirs; our future and theirs. In othér words 
the Sputniks flew into outer space and began a 
re-awakening of men on earth, a questioning, a 


challenging of many traditional values. 


What ts this socialism, this Communism, ig 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
minds, They seek 


a rea] question in millions of 
answers. 


. 
' 
+ 
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te 


AND FORTUNATELY, at tes moment we 


journalistic technicians around the early Worker. 
We can, to a degree, approximate this if the 
Worker staff is given time. That is up to our 
readers who realize the value of this paper in the 
crusade for peace, jobs, civil rights and socialism. 


We have done it before and we can do it | 
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MISSILES VS. WELFARE 


IT HAS BEEN the settled policy of our Washington 


Inc., 35 East 12th Street, New “. 


have the Worker. To meet. these challenges is 
Number One on the agenda today. But to meet 
them requires the utmost support of our readers, 
$9 that we can firmly establish the Worker, with- 
out fear of receiving the printer's, bills and the 
host of other bills a newspaper gets every day. 
ust be able to. get the writers to write, the 

to bring Our newspaper 

our present readers, and to~-thosé soon to 


become readers. 
There was a time when we had between 80 


and 100 volunteer writers, artists, lay-out men, 


— 


Rise in Jobless Grows 
At Accelerated Pace 


ECONOMISTS and businessmen still speak of “adjustment,” “mild correction” or at | 
the worst, a “recession.” But, the accelerated rate of the downtrend in the economy ‘since 
New Year's, with employment now estimated at over 4,000,000 makes it evident that 
: eS ci Heavy layolfs in construc- 


rulers to try, by artificially-induced hysterias “over non- 
existent dangers of aggression, to persuade the American 
people that our national existence depends on surrender 


of the social gains of the New Deal. 

This policy has not been successful,, These New Deal 
social gains have remained a ‘permanent part of the Amer- 
ican scene, though without much significant addition over 
the years. 

When the Soviets Jaunched their Sputniks, the masters 
of White House propaganda seized upon them as God- 
given instruments for projecting a new hysteria of outer- 
space proportions. Under cover of this new hysteria. Eisen- 
hower has once again proposed cutting out substantial social 
aspects of the budget. 

His budget message of last week asked for $74 bil- 
lion dollars, of which $46 billions was for “national security.” 
Something over 60 percent thus goes for military and re- 
lated’ purposes. 


again. 
: All we need is your full, zealous immediate 
support, you who refuse to die in thermonuclear 
horror; who refuse to starve in the latter day 
Hoovervilles. oo , 

We are considering various changes, improve- 
ments, alterations that will enable this paper to 
become the tribune it needs to be- 

We want you to help; to send us your ideas 
immediately—as well as your financial help 

Can we hear from you immediately? —J. N. 


/ 


THE PRESIDENT wants $3 billion dollars more for 


—— ee 


something worse is building up. 
Are we sliding into a full-scale 
depression? That's the question 
“many are asking as layoffs and 
cutbacks spread over a_ wider 
scope. 
Production and personal income 
~-took another sharp dive, the fig-| 
ures for December showed. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s index eH 
industrial production dropped three 
more points in December, to 136, 
. > u | 
compared with 147 (1947 - 49) 
equals ]00) in the same month in 
J956, or seven percen.t | 
Personal income dropped for the 
fourth successive- month, this time 
by the steep amount of $2.5 bil- 
lion annually. Income from wages 
and ‘salaries fell in the month. by 


a 


( 
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BEHIND ALL this is the most dangerous aspect.of 
the Eisenhower program, the Dulles policy for the pre- 
vention of peace. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has argued, sometimes bluntly and sometimes with more 
subtlety, that there can be no negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. until our nation has achieved “parity” in arms. 
When it was thought our nation was ahead in arms, he 
argued there was no point in negotiating, except on terms 
of Soviet surrender, since we were stronger than the 
Soviets. 

The logic of the Dulles position is that there can be 
no serious negotiations on disarmament or other aspects 
of peace unless the Soviets are prepared to bow to the 
Eisenhower-Dulles ultimata. 

The Eisenhower budget thus calls for a popular as- 
sault from three major directions: Its fundamental direc- 

—tion is deadly to human existence, since it is built upon 
the concept of continued arms race and no serious efforts 
to. arrive at arms agreements. 

Its economic outlook of passivity in the face of 
widening tragedy of unemployment and recession is in- 

tolerable to the workers of the land. ; 

It sacrifices the most needy sectors of our poula- 
tion; it fattens the yery rich. It cannot\and will not be ‘ac- 
cepted by the nation. It is interesting to note that even 
Republican congressional leaders confess, in effect that 
the attempt at massive hysteria has failed, and that they 
fear the results of Eisenhower's program at the polls. | 

Too often the budget, because it is a complex, intri- 
cate and often dull thing, is debated within the confines 


‘South legislators to obscene postal 


and since then more hundreds of | 

close to if not above 4,000,000. By SIMON W. GERSON 

last week was the disclosure by) jnant. the chorus: grew louder. A, virtual 
signed claims for’ unemployment Appeals decision on Jan. 9 revers-|extensive _ quotations from Daily 
exhausted, Rica Communists, an a New York| organizations . and other — civic 


— re a these purposes than spent in 1957. To make up for this 
se ® Widespread Jayoffs in auto) added money, he says, he wants to cut funds for the aged 
i. (parts and steel fabricating — needy, for dependent children, for construction of schools, 
-— | - rics — , ar , rere . oi . ° . . et 
B jas well as by part suppliers to the) fo, housing, for farm price support funds, for rural electrifi- 
electrical and machine plants. ae pied et nana 
4, indication of the trend in| Cation, for hospital construction, for land reclamation anc 
auto was the total shutdown of the| other public works, for aid to sick veterans, 
orn gir nos — in erewig ores. In short, the President's program calls.for sacrifices on 
Mich., atter layotts in other ©-ntys-| the part of the lame, the halt, the blind, the seekers of 
ler plants totaling some 10,000. hy the { pe: | : 
General Motors, hitherto less af-) homes, the farmers striving desperately to hold on to their 
fected, is now also laying off large farms, the nation’s children and its hapless veterans, inh 
ners. | order to pay for added war preparations. ee 
_The Ford Motor Co. after a pe- The President does not ask a single nickel from the 
F riod of “cold-war” threats to close : tere : : 
Fitts ‘Buflalo ‘assembly . plant finally! fabulous Texas oil multi-milionaires, the vast profit-takers 
| announced the plan‘, employing) in all trustified industries who have mulcted the peeple, 
now 1,300 will be closed for good) and continue to mulct them, of billions in tax loop-holes e 
next month. — ) _| in swollen government contracts. 
Ford officials said the work in: we aie 
ther $750,000,000. This _ de- Buffalo will be transferred to a new! If ever there was a class budget, one based on protec- 
another | 000,000. lis -.de- oe Pa hiezigd Se f . 
cline has been at the rate ‘of $3.- : a ‘giant plant built in Lorain, Ohio. : tion of profits of the rich and conscienceless contempt for 
250,000 annually since last August. ‘They invited the Buffalo workers the needs of the mass, this is it! | 
The government's | HARRIMAN to = = — if 9p a , ° 
figures issued jointly by the De- é “6 : ayolls aiso spread to the alum- : : * 
partments’ of t Lanne ie AY  ahér | 455 layoffs and cuts in the week inum field. Alcoa laid off 135 work- THIS IS BAD enough. But {t is not all. The gov- 
run about five weeks behind. The| °° — — a, Hi] ers in Bauxite, Ark. | ernment reports that close to 4,000,000 workers are now 
latest report, showing 3,374,000) 1, aay ra re were my p vine “a _ Merger by Ford of its Edsel divi-| “looking for jobs, and the situation is getting worse. The 
iiiaee ele Medel cele camr)_|io5U the drop in the demand sion with the Lincoln-Mercury divi- Presid "setiey ss cla | ‘e so 
memployed, was based on a sampl-| po lok from the Jagving «auto! ~ 1. | President, in a press conference on his budget, said flatly - 
ing taken the second week of De-|: : MI dggmg auto sion, brought more permanent lay-| |) ' 
zt ie Hneluett. : f. with 1500 to vo at the Louis-| that he plans to do nothing about it. 
cember. Within only about two: ‘ & ois with J,o00 to go at the Louis ' 
weeks after that sampling, govern-|. Mass layoffs and short weeks ville, Ky., plant. Ford s Canada : In the face of what appears to be becoming the most 
ment officials observe, the number ™ rubber, also ——- of the dis-| plants employing 6.200 workers serious recession of the post-war period, the Eisenhower 
of applicants for 1 aemployment/2@Pponting auto market, eae will close for . week, — bee Administration stands calmly aloof, modelling itself on | 
benefits jumped by a half million) o the classic pattern of previous Republican regimes. | 
thousands were added to the rolls, bi Ings at © D : 
indicating that when the next re-| : 
port on jobs is out, based on a| e® °@ = eo 
sampling the second week of Jan-| Vi 3 
uary and reflecting the mass post-) | 
holiday layoffs, the figure will be’ 3 
Some economists and govern-| FOUR court decisions in the last cards addressed to individual jus- 
mem experts, who had conceded | tyo weeks indicate that the coun-| 1Ces. 
that the-country was in a recession, |p ctmood js etil] sharply anti-Mc- Alter the June 17, 1957, de- 
erry. ov four-million figure Carthy. While there are some|*is8ions of the court in the California 
-by the start of spring. Ss 1Smi “> one Vatttan 
; a , ‘counter-trends that have to be “ssa Act cog = Ms res and 
i ; timated soberly, the trend back to-|SWweezy cases—all of which had fol-) 
ONE OF THE economic shocks! Wards the Bill of Riglits is stil] dom-| lowed the famous Jencks decision— 
‘ . I ‘ 
Gov. Averell Hariiman that New! The four cases that demonstrate, demonstration against the Warren 
York State's unemployment is past) this dominant trend are: the Su-|court was staged at a meeting of 
the half million mark. But even preme Court decision of Jan. 13/the American Bar Associatién in 
that figure seemed ao under- sttiking down as unconstitutional|/ London last summer. A sub-com- 
statement, because the State La-|,, Baxley, Ga., ordinance requiring|mittee report of the bar group, 
bor Department announced that./ynion organizers to be licensed for;drafted by former U. S. Senator 
for the week of Jan. 11, 420,000) trade union drives; a U. S. Court of | Herbert O'Connor and loaded with 
compensation. Fewer than two- ing the Subversive Activities Con-|Worker editorials, virtually implied 
thirds of the state s workers are€| tro] Board order that the Commu-|that the high court was following 
covered by jobless checks. Clearly) yjc¢ Party; register under the (Mc-|“the Communist line.” 
far more than 80,000 should be al-|Carran) Internal Security Act; a| While some sections of the press 
Jowed for unemployment among) Federal court decision in San Juanjattacked the court. bitterly, other 
workers not covered and for the the same day dropping 1954 Smith newspapers supported its genera] 
many whose jobless claims were! Act ¢indictments against 11 Puerto|direction, as did a number of labor 
The heaviest drop in employ- Supreme Court decision supporting, groups. But there was enough 
ment is in production. since Sep-|the reinstatement of two city em-{sound and fury directed against the 
tember 400,000 factory jobs were| ployes discharged under the 1951 court to give rise to fears that. the 
Jost, with employment in manu-i state security risk law. court would backtrack. 
facturing down to below a fourth . However, judgiag by a number 
of the total employed in non-farm THE Saree Court trend has/of decisions to date, the court has 
work. been noted ‘for some time. The not changed its direction. 


ws court, ‘under’ Chief Justice Earl} This is so not primarily because 


LAST WEEK’S major indicators 
of the trend included: 

® No pickup in the steel] indus- 
try beyond 60 percent of its operat- 
ing capacity with layoffs and shut- 
downs of furnaces continuing. 


Warren, has been the target of bit- 


in the nation, especially for its de- 
segregation decisions and its rulings 
on eivil liberties. Assaults from the 


® Continued cutbacks in auto, 


Dixiecrats wie ranged from thinly- 
veiled secéssionist cries of Deep 


ter attack from the extreme right 


of Congress and only the paid lobbyists and the organiza- 
tions representing wealth show interest. But the issues 
are too close to home to all of us for it to be so treated 
now. The people must debate this budget and fight for 
a people's budget based on peaceful co-existence and the 
people's welfare. 


of the men on the court, although 
their individual bents play a con- 
‘siderable role. It is basically be- 
cause the court has felt the revul- 
sion of the country to the repres- 
sive legisiation of the worst years 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
of the cold war. » 

Prof. Earl Latham of Ambherst 
College, writing in the Jan. 18 is- 
sue of The Nation, puts the matter 
thus: 

“That the Warren Court has been 
emboldened to develop the law of 
civil liberty suggests that for the 
first time in 20 years the judges feel 
themselves standing on a stable so- 
cial base.” ° ! 

+ 


BUT WHILE this “stable social 
base,” the: strong anti-McCarthy 
mood, exists it has not yet been 
firm enough to put an end to all 
the vestiges of McCarthyism. 
While not a single Smith Act case 
has been tried since the June 17 
Supreme Court decision, the Jus- 
tice Department ‘ts_ stil] hell-bent 

wreaking social vengeance. on 


# 
COdmmunists ard other progressives | 


in the labor movement. 

Thus, the conspiracy trial under 
the Tatt-Hartley law in Cleveland 
is in its second week. One de- 
fendant, Edward Chaka was freed, 
but seven others face five-year 
terms on ‘the vague charge that 
they “conspired” to help labor 


a 
fr 
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father of six children, began serv- 
ing a five-year term fer “a crime 
that defied definition, committed 
for a union that no longer exists 
and under*a section of the law 
that even the Eisenhower Adminis. 
tration says. should be repealed.” 

Bryson was convicted of falsely 
denying “affilaition” with the Com. 
mu 


st Party when, as president ol 
the Marin Cooks and Stewards 
Union, he e 


-H. non- 
communist affidavit. 

Federal Judge William C. Ma- 
thes—reversed in 13 separate in- 
stances by higher courts in his con- 
duct of the California Smith Act 
icase—refused to reduce sentence. 

Last Monday Maurice E. Travis, 
former secretary-treasurer of the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
went to trial for a second time on 
a charge similar to that in the 
Bryson case. A’ previous convic- 
tion was reversed by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. 

. 

THE SUPREME COURT may 
have been “emboldened” as Prof. 
Latham has put it, but not yet to 
the point where it will order ‘a re- 
trial for Morton Sobell, now serv- 
ing a 30-year sentence in Alcatraz 
as an alleged associate of the 


¥ 


martyred Ethel and Julius Rosen- 


Green, Henry Winston and Irving 
Potash. Hundreds of pleas for- am- 
nesty have come to the White 
House and many distinguished 
voices have been raised in their 
behal f— Picasso and five other 
French intellectuals joined the list 
recently — but the Administration 
has been silent. ‘Despite judicial] 
dismissal of Smith Act ‘cases, the 
Administration keeps these political 
prisoners in jail. | 

Yes, despite the dominant trend 
there is stil much to be done. The 
fight for the Bill of Rights must 
be stepped up. 


ates, 


a= encep 


Marxist Classes 
Open This Week 


Classes on “Marxist Theory To- 
day’ will open this week at Adelphi 
Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. Registration will 
be taken by the instructors for each 
course of siv weeks, at $5 per class. 

Among the courses are: “New 
Problems in Marxism,” “The Eco- 
nomics of Capitalism,” “Dialectical 
Materialism,” “Pavlov and Freud.” 


and “The New World of Socialism.” 


W. E. °'B. 
Jjames S. Allen, Harry K. Wells. 


é 
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DAILY WORKER SUSPENDS; 
PUBLISHED FOR 34 YEARS 


THE DAILY WORKER pub- 
lished its Jast issue on the 34th an- 
niversary of its founding Jan. 13. 
In its fina] editorial the paper said 
that it had “succeeded in making 
a place for itself in the hearts and 
‘minds of many thousands who 
helped win imperishable victories 
in the battle-for organizing the 
unorganized, for Negro rights, for 
social security and other achieve- 
ments of the American people.” 

The front page headlines said: 
“WELL BE BACK! Fighting for 
Peace, Democracy and Socialism. 
For 34 years DW fought for peace 
and labor.” 

The last issue of the Daily 
Worke: was published three days 
after the resignation of John Gates 


“The Struggle for Negro Freedom,” Worker and The Worker. 


as editor-in-chief of the Daily 


the Communist Party ef whose na- 


indicated anew in its 
today.” ha 

On the nrorning of Gates’ resig- 
nation the N. Y. Times had said 
that those who deny the “axiom” 
of “the perfeetion of the Soviet 
Unidn and Soivet policy as its basic 
axiom ... have no place” in the 
Communist Party or its organs. “Is 
it too muchrto hope that Mr. Gates 
and his associates, who have dared , 
face some of the truth about the 
Soviet Union, will come to. this 
realization soon?” the Times asked. 

The CP National Administrative 
Committee's statement said. that 
“despite serious political differences 
with his colleagues, Gates was af- 
forded every opportunity to express 
his viewpoint within the frame- 


editorial of 


§ 


work of the Communist Party and 


its constitution. 
“For instance, while there were - 
serious differences over the suspen- 


mcrae ‘sion of the Daily Worker, the rec- 
Gates’ departure from the papers! gmmendation 
Instructors are Herbert Aptheker,|coincided with his resignation from|was made 
DuBois, Myer Weise. | 


for that suspension 
by an overwhelming ma- 


mM , I (jority decision. Elementary democ- 
tional administrative committee he!racy requires the ° .cceptance of 


Jeaders to sign false non-Commu-'berg. The high court turned down|Harold Collins. and others. Iwas a member. 


: viet» : 3 ania that decision; whatever the ultim- 
\ at av } 1: ‘i hic atity ae arin . ' a} Yaal®. < “I, : . . ‘ : ? ws ’ 
nist affidavits under the anti-labor|his petition for a hearing for the} Also in the winter schedule is al. His resignation, the national Ad- 


late assessment of the reasons for 


— 


Jaw. Ironically enough, Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell told the Novem- 


that the Administration. will ask 
Congress to eliminate, that se 
of the Tatt-Hartley Act. 

But. last week Hugh Bryson, 


ction world, has said nothing of its inten- 
tions about the remaining impris- 


ninth time last week. 


And Jast but not least, the Ad-! 
ber convention“ of the -AFL-ClO ministration, which prates so much 


about its leadership of the free 


oned Smith Act prisoners, Gilbert 


—— 


eee 


—— 


+ UAW Convention Issues 


/ (Continued from Page 1) 

it enjoyed a sufficiently favor- 
able profit margain.” 

-The “basic” economic de- 
mand, as outlined in the UAW’s 
bargaining program would be 


//a general raise, pércentage-wise, 


oy 


based On a more accurate Cal- 


culation of the rise in produc- — 
- for skilled, improvements in in- | 


tivity—estimated at. least at 3.9 
annually in place of the 2.5 
hich is now the basis for an- 
nual raises. ) 
On that basis, some in .the 
UAW pointed out, the bonus 
would be jn question until the 
end of the year, aS against in- 
centive workers who, get. their 
extra earnnigs weekly. | More- 
over, the yearly annual improve- 
ment raise the workers now re- 
gard -as a permanent part of 
their wage pattern would be 
put under question until the 
end of the year. 
. 


‘RESENTMENT - waas _re- 
ported from many sectors of the 
vast labor, front manned _ by 
1,500,000 UAW members who 
were looked upon by all labor 
for a breakthrough in 1958 col- 
lective bargaining. In the first 
place, this resentment stemmed 
from a failure of the _UAW’'s 
leaders to take the members 
into confidence and bring the 
issue for a decision to the spe- 
.cial convention in Detroit, Jan. 
22-24. The’ resentment is all 
the more, bitter. in many places 
‘because Reuther unveiled his 
plan on Jan. 11 to a caucus 
meeting of 200 closé supporters. 
The plan was then given to the 


* newspapers more than a week 


before the convention, of 3,000 
delegates... ~~ 
In the second place there is 

dissatisfaction over dropping of 
the shorter hours demand. Many 
feel that even a 36- or 38-hour 
week would have been a tre- 
mendous victory and _ partly 
meet the job and automation 
problem. 

Thirdly, the sudden warmth to 
profit-sharing rubs many in 
the UAW the wrong way be- 
cause the union has been tra- 
ditionally both against _ profit- 
sharing schemes and speedup 
incentives., The tying of earn- 
ings and fTaises to productivity, 
coming at this moment when 
speedup has been stepped up 
by the use of the whip of un- 
emplyoment, is hardly what the 
auto . workers. expect in this 
period. ) 

_ Finally, and most important, 
is the widespread fear in the 
UAW’s active core that the 


. the auto companies, on the high 


- Tilusions are sowed among many 


“The Review of the Week,” 


Forums will be continued. 


| 


(Continued from Page 3) | 
ton, according to WS], is: 
“Eisenhower plots secret coun- 


sound and fury in the weeks of 
bargaining to come, as already 
indicated, will be over the 
Reuther profit - sharing plan 


ter-subversion moves to slow 
Russian gains. 
“Top policy makers decide to 


with attention diverted from 
the REAL bargaming demands | 
—wage raises, 52-week . supple- 
mentary benefits, better cost-of- | 
living clause, wage inequities | 


surance and pensions and some 
real steps to meet the speedup, 
automation and job run-away 
problems, , 


¢ 
‘ 


e 
THE HEADS OF the Big 
Three companies’ lost no time | 
in directing their fire against 
Reuther’s “radical” profit-shar- 
ing scheme. ‘They are pulling 
out all the propanganda stops to 
defeat this, “assault” upon the 

free enterprise system. 

For some weeks it will Jook 
like mortal combaf€ to save our 
system from the attacks of the 
UAW “monopoly” and Reuther's 
encroachments on “management 
eres. Much of the 1946 
“look at} the books” debate will 
probably be revived. 

But when this smokescreen 
runs its course and the active 
stage—ef bargaining is reached 
early in spring, bargaining will 
center on the REAL demands— 
the tangible things like wages, 
SUB, welfare provisions and the 
working conditions. 

There 7are some, of course, 
who look behind the smoke- 
screen ‘and .say Reuther’s de- 
mand wilh also throw the spot- 
light on the fantastic profits of 


he suggested a cut of $100 on 
the price of acar. This view holds 
price of a car. This view holds 
that propaganda-wise the union 
will have an advantage in the 
general poe eye, even though 
the demafid is shelved when 
hard bargaining is reached. 
But there is also another side. 


workers when they should be 
prepared for a possible tough 
struggle. The idea of profit- 
sharing, long rejected as a hang- 
over of company-union days, is 
given legitimacy in the AFL- 
CIO. And withdrawal of the key 
demand, before even the first 
talks, smells like a call for re- 
treat. 

The UAW’s weekly “Solidar- 
ity” reporting on- Reuther’s 
speech before the AFL-CIO 
convention last’ month (when — 
‘support for the UAW’s shorter 
hours demand was voted) head- 


use undercover tactics against 
governments tottering toward 
the Reds. The idea: Help ma- 
neuver our friends into office 
when Russia_ threatens. The 
scheme supplements U. S. aid. 

““We're not going to talk | 
about how we de it, insists the | 
top official. : 

“But it’s known the hush-hush | 
operations. rely on beth Ameri- | 
can and allied agents. 

“Uncle Sam uses cloak-and- | 
dagger tactics in Middle East | 
countries when economic, mili- | 
tary aid falter.” In Indonesia | 
“EFisenhower agents quietly back | 
anti-Sukarno politiicans” but “re- | 
fuse to identify their favorite” 
stooge. 


; 
i 


' 
; 


* 

THE. SUBVERSION offensive | 
is already under way in the U.S. 
press. Syria. was given ‘the ful 
treatment several months ago, 
but the hysteria was squelched 
when Khrushchev charged that a | 
plot against Syria was under 
way. 

Indonesia continues to be the | 
recipient of all-out incitement in 
the U. S. press which supports 
various rebellious elements. It 
has been victimized more _ re- 
cently in connection with the’ as- 
sumption by the Indonesian gov- 
ernment of control over Duteh- 
owned ‘colonial properties. Presi- 
dent Sukarnos current visit to 
India and other parts of Asia 
has been used by U. S. reporters | 
to suggest hopefully: that he was | 
being ousted. | 

Guatemala is now being given 
the unfavored-nation ‘treatment. 
The N. Y. Times, chief culprit 
has r n phoney tales of an in- 
flux of Communists to Guate- 
mala from Mexico and has de- 

scribed government officials who 
were ousted after the U.S.-in- 
spired coup of 1954, and who 
are now returning, as’ Commu- 
nists. In its Jan. 12-issue the 
Times headlined a story out: of 
Mexico City: “Guatemala. Plot 
to Bar Vote Seen. Pr -Red group 
said to have Mexican arms for 
bid to stir strife, halt election.” 

This was ascribed by reporter 
Paul P. Kennedy to “a reliable 
source.” : C 

The New York Times is also 
busily engaged in attempting to 
instigate disruption in~ Laos 

~whére some Left persons have 


} 
| 


lined the story “No Petreat in | 
58, Reuther Tells AFL-CIO.” 


Friday) 
evenings. The Sunday Evening! 
| pected. 


working-class 
|building a stronger party and Marx- 


impotent sect of no importance in 
ithis country.” | 


'NAC said. 


récently been included in a unity 
cabinet. 


ministrative committee said in 
public statement, 


a the suspension may be. Gates’ res- 
Was not unex-lignation today can objectively only 
It recommended its ac-;harm the job of maintaining and 


ceptance by the full yatighal com- |building the weekly Workef, the 


mittee. 


are . 'pre-requiste to the resumption in 
For some time Gates has been the not-too-distant future of a dail 


y 


politically disoriented and has been working-class paper. 


challenging many of the basic prin-| 
ciples of scientific socialism, 


coupled .with interviews ‘ in 

commercial press—to carry on 
Gates has become an avowed Op- | 
ponent of -the Communist Party | 


‘and its Marxist, American working-| 


class program. 

“On our part we are confident 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the Communist Party and _ its 


friends will stand staunchly by the 
racy, security and socialism, as 
outlined by our convention. 

“We are confident, that, far from | 
turning thir backs on our move-| 
ment, they will extend themselves | 
to strengthen the Commpnipt Party) 
and its mass ties, and S‘help build) 
the circulation of the weekly’ 
Worker. Such a rebuilding of the 
press is vital for 


ist movement capable. of making} 
its full contribution in the -great 
struggle for a democratic America 
and a world of peace and abund- 
ance. ° | : 

Gates announced his resignation 
at a press conference, where he de-| 
clared that the Daily Worker was) 
“being murdered,” and that- the 
Communist Party “is a futile and 


The national] administrative com- 
mittee statement commented on 
Gates’ assertion that he is still mo- 
tivated by the desire to work for 
socialism To split and fragmen- 
tize the Communist Party is not the 
wav to work for socialism, the 


“To destroy the Communist 
Party is the ardent desire of those 
like the N. Y. Times—authoritative 
spokesman of monopoly capital 
and arch-enemy of socialism—as 


Rockefeller. 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Tom Dewey is a_ Rockefeller - 
underling, who doesn't oppose 
his chief. And one might note 
that Dewey’s campaign treasurer 
has always been Nelson’s Rocke- 
felier’s uncle, Winthrop Aldrich, 
the oil family’s former banker. 

This means that. Rockefeller 
influence in New York politics 
is nothing new. What is new in 
the attempt to put the Rocke- 
feller face on election posters 
and the Rockefeller name on 
election ballots. And this has 
dangerous national and interna- 
tional significance. For the New 
York job is a stepping stone to 
the White House. — 


et 


|Party in its fight for peace, democ-| 


| 


“If Gates really wanted to stand ° 


ciple: yen _Marx- on the decisions of the party’s 16th 
ism, the NAC statement said. “He national convention—and not build 
has utilized to the hilt the right of la new platform outside those deci- 
dissent within -the organization— ‘sions—his dutv was to remam with- 
the in our ranks, fight for these deci- 

a sions, and sub 


ordinate his views to 


‘sharp struggle for his views. Now|the majority.” 


Stellato 


(Contmued from Page 1) 
consulted about the new set of 
proposals, althougk he heads one 
of the biggest’ UAW locals. 


“And-I certainly was not in- 
vited to Mr. Reuther’s private 
meetings” he added. 

“A shorter work week means 
more and more jobs should 
be high on any union leader's 
program. I don't think he will 
get away with it.” 

Pointing to the huge Ford 
plant, Stellato said, “Ask these 
thousands who have been. laid 
off over there what they think of 
dropping demands for a shorter 
work week. Men hired as long 
ago as 1929 and 1937 have been 
displaced from their jobs and 
some with 1942 seniority rights 
are out on the streets,” he de- 
clared. 

* 


AMAZEMENT | and 
pointment featured the first re- 
actions of other auto workers and 
local UAW leaders to the new 
1958 bargaining progra.1 an- 
nounced by Reuther. 

One local union president who 
didn’t want to be quoted said 
he was glad we have newspapers 
so he could discover there was a 
200-man committee meeting 
with Reuther and deciding what 
would be discussed at the com- 
ing convention. | | 

“Why,” he asked, “give half of 
our demands away before we 
go into bargaining?” 

He declared that the last con- 
vention drew up proposals for a 
shorter work week with increas- 
ed take-home pay, yet that seem- 
ed_to have gone by the board, 
without any official action by the 
duly elected representatives. 

Another east side local union 
official said that his first reaction 
was disappointment because he 
figured with all the unemploy- 
ment, now is the time to talk 
about the shorter work week, be- 
cause if something isn't done 
about the guys in the street there 
will soon Le less guys in the 
moo, 

He said he couldn't. stress 
enough that the union has to 
think about the unemployed. 


disap- 


irene. 
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— McClellan Ga 


DETROIT. — A_ sledgeham- 
mer attack against the UAW 
and its 1958 demands can be 


expected in February when the 
Senate labor-management rac- 
kets committee and its Dixiecrat 
chairman, Senator McClellan 
start “investigating” the UAW. 
It's already pretty obvious 
because McClellan says he will 
conduct public hearings (read 
circuses) on two aspects of the 
over * three-year Kohler strike. 
The two aspecs are violence 
and hoycott of the company’s 
products, 
_ McClellan is net going to 
state that violence could be 
‘rifles inside the Kohler plant - 


that were later taken out b 
police before someone got killed, 
like the four workers in 1934 
during a strike at the plant 
then. Or the scabs and strike- 
breakers violence against, pic- 
kets. : 

Certainly these will not be 
one of the “astounding” findings 
reported by U.S. Senator Gold- 
waetr’s special bird-dog, com- 
mittee gumshoer John McGov- 
ern who shot his mouth off in 
Detroit recently. 

This coverup then by Mce- 
Clellan gives the anti-union 
newspapers the go sign to in- 
terpret the quiz as being what 
the union did in the Kohler 


HT | 


strike. Their UAW leaders will 
be called, badgered, threaten- 
ed, baited, but Herbert Kohler, 
company president will be pro- 
tected a probably not called. 

It's well known that Koliler 
has friends on the committee. 
These are openly rabid labor 
haters, Senators Goldwater, 
Mundt, Curtis and undoubtedly 
Senator Javits, N.Y., and Mc- 
Clellan who work it a little dif- 
ferent but are for Kohler. Part 
of the attack on the UAW will 
be tall tales of “violence” 
against scabs will be told by 
stoolpigeons, and even taller 
tales about the money of the 
union members that was “spent” 
on union strikers. 


Sv it fits as part of the net- 
work of attack agaisnt the UAW 
1958 demands that call for a 
Shorter work week with in- 
creased takehome pay, a big 
wage increase, additional fringe 
benefits and changes in the con- 

Other phases of the attack 
against the workers are, the 
phony cry the union demands 
and wage increases cause “in- 


flation”; a raft of “right to scab” 
laws to be introduced in states 
where. the union may be fight- 
ing employers for its demands; 
new and more ruggle Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments, and last but 
not leas the layoff of over 300,- 
000 UAWers in the shops and a 


MICHIGAN 


g Plots UAW Attack 


stockpile of 800,000 unsold 
1958 oars. These are the “de- 
fensive war’ weapons of the 
companies as the 58. battle 
opens, — 

To meet this the UAW has its 
one and a half million mem- 
bers, coming from 1,000 com- 

_ munities in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. It has its newspapers, 
radio programs. Its part of the 
AFL-CIO. All of this, together 
with the mobilizing community 
support can be the only answer 
as to how it can beat the Me- 
Clellans, Kohlers, “right te 
work” laws, and the lies of the 
propagandists of the emplyers, 


—WILLIAM ALLAN 


220,000 Idle -bosses call it ‘Furloughs’ 


DETROIT. — The layotts are; layoffs in the dead of winter is, have been laid off. At the BOP 
deep and heavy on the 1958 mod- —_——— a a ae ‘| plant in comer ton, Del., 1,000 
ls: tw ths ahead of any other! . Crysler has laid off 3,400 at) have been laid off and in Framing- - 
cect. The Michican Emolovment| Dodge: 600 at DeSoto, and 4,500/ham, Mass., tle BOP plant has laid 
year. ane MMemgen Employment! are to be laid off by Jan. 17 of| off 800. Chevrolet's Drp Forge 
Security Commission (MESC) re- 


Says Wage Increase and 
Speedup Fight, 58 Issue 


wl o the Editor: | 


the convention the two highest 


DEARBORN policy making bodies. 


which 1450 are at Plymouth and} plant here reports layoffs with 
ports as of December 15, 1957 that}3,000 -at the Chr “more to come.” 
226,000 are jobless in the. state, 


135,000 in Detroit. 


. The Board in its decision stated, | 
Backing the nearby unanimous; .. the Board in its decisio — 
“we are unable to say. that. in- 


vsler Automotive 
Body shops here. | 
_ In Flint the actual layoff figure 


decision of Ford Local 600 mem! quries conducted and conclusions 
berships the newly created UAW) reached were not consistent within 
. 4 ‘ / af . Spiri ; 'e. ’ ae t 

Public Review Board recentls up ne = A age re "a asad | view quotes UAW leaders as say- 
hold the right-of full union mem</ the Lo chica —" ing that hundreds are being laid 
bership for local union officers tak-| Code. | __ off following New Year at Fisher 
ing the Fifth Amendment before} Still barred from holding union | and Buick. Thé Wall Street Jour- 
the sg en ees Tan; | office in Local 600 following the! nal says, Jan’ 9th, General Motors 
mittee. Those vindicated trom Ford 1952 Detroit hearings of-the UN-!which 5,000 are in Michigan. 
Local 600 include Tool & Die 5 | 

committeeman Mack Cinzori, Tool 


. sornet avis. Fd Loc ave } | (5,000 are in Michigan. 

i iiee rememees soptttory Walter) “Gallo. ‘The main testimony| The gentle word that auto oom. 

man Harry. Philo and the former) #34™st these Local 600 members | Pi we we 

vice president of the sig Getu St ie Geen eee ne 

_— — a 7 pearing before the committee as a 
Called before the Eastland Un-| friendly witness charged that is-| HAMTRAMCK. Mich.— Dodge 


- American Committee late ‘ast sum-)| °° of speedup and decentraliza-| ra] 3, UAW will come into the 
al UAW convention at the 


met the four invoked the Fifth) 0" ry pte en apes 
Amendment in answer to alleged| 81'S = ™emers aang | Masonic Temple, Wednesday, Jan- 
charges of Communist activity. A Struggles against was bs phony wage uary, 22nd proposing the tormation 
fifth Local 600 member appearing | inspired by Communists. os 


at the same time, Paul _Boatin,| 


president of Dearborn Engine unit eneral council have consistently | 
was a friendly witness ‘backed and addressed resolutions 


x > . i 
s an.|to the International Board calling; "“°*™ “. ; | A: 
bs ila tdlowile ther: pppeat. for the reinstatement of full mem.| ditions in the industry, according to 


uniform wage and work standards 


Since that time the number has. 
‘mounted. The Fline Weekly Re- 


a 


based upon the best prevailing con- | 


is reported at 2,100 with everyone 
knowing that more layoffs are 
coming. In Pontiac 1000 have been 
laid off according to Local 653 of 
the UAW and before that almost 
another 1000 had been laid off 
who were probationary workers. 

Layotts have taken place at the 


ito 500 workers with 26 percent 
i'more coming, At Linden, N. J. 
‘Buick, Olds, Pontiac shop, 1,000 


a 


The Ford ‘assembly plant in Buf- 
falo where 16,000 are working is 
reported on the verge of shutting 
down permanently. While these 
“furloughs” take place the corpora- 
‘tion heads are talking about a 
‘bright New Year. But the bright- 
‘ness is dim in the homes of thou- 
sands of auto workérs. Building 
Trades workers in Michigan are ~ 
with an estimate 
90,000 unemployed statewide, the 
highest known since the 1929 de- 
| pression. 


Chrysler has played this game of 
getting more production from its 
workers on the plea production is 
higher at Ford and GM and de- 


; 


| . | 
ote : ‘of industry wide production work-| mands its workers have to produce 
Local O00 ‘exgertive board and) councils. The ides is to eatabilish |more so th at“poor little Chrysler” #8 not that their production will be 


can compete with the other two. 
| Its a well known fact that Chrys- 
ler workers have more relief men 


Want uniform Wage — Work Standards 


men than GM or Ford. Its also 
known that on many jobs the Chry- 
Sler workers have a lower ratio of 
production than the other two. 

What the Chrysler workers want 


brought up to the level fo GM and 
| Ford, but that the production stan- 
dards in these shops will be cut to 
that of Chrysler workers. 


— ee ee, ee 


| : ‘the Dodge Main News, union pa- 

ance before the committee, Walter} 
teuther, UAW president directed 
that their fitness for holding union 
office under the anti-communist | 
‘clause of the International Consti- 
tution Article Section 8 and the 


newly declared AFL-CIO Ethical). 


Practices Code be heard before 
unit executive board and member- 
ship meetings. Memberships in the 
Tool & Die and Steering Gear units 
voted unanimously. for upholding 
the full rights of the members from 
these units. In the Star unit only! 
several paid UAW staff members, 
opposed the majority decision. 
Without passing judgment on the 
membership actions, president 
Reuther, and the International Ex- 
ecutive Board passed the “hot po- 
tato” over to the Public Review 
Board for disposition. The Board 
created at the last UAW conven- 
tion, has the powers to overrule 
any lower body in ‘the International 
including the executive board and 


Case for UAW Public Review Board 


To the Editor: | 
DETROIT, Mi 


The results of the survey con- 
ducted by Harry Philo at the Star, 


Bld in Ford Rouge came as a sur-| 
_ prise to me. I don’t know where he 
dug up these “workers” but the 
guys I work with do not consider’ 
the 30-40 demand a. realistic. Of 
. course the lack of a serious educa- 
tional campaign by the UAW 
among the members (and the gen- 
eral public) has not helped much. 
Most of the workers who still 
are working and with whom I have)! 
talked are concerned ‘with the 
speedup problem and want a sub- 
stantial wage increase to compen- 
sate for the high cost of living. 
Philo must not have talked to many 
Negro workers if the: FEPC clause 


ch. 


bership rights to these nien. 


and tractor plants. (Ed. Note, the 
Canadian UAW Region have asked 
their government to drop all bans 
on trade, especially with China). 

* 


one began to raise the 30-40 .de- 


) mand again and Philo like. many 
comes out eighth in his survey es-| more of us had better start raising 


per. | ne 

Local 212, where Chrysyer Auto-| WCC Influence Seen in 
‘motive Body is now, has come up|. pRrTROIT. — That White § Citi- 
wey mil: eS ion hat calls | . : ‘ | . 
with a similar resolution tha ‘zens Council influence continues 


‘for a uniform set of production Mie i} 
standards, wage rates in all the Big |" Promote violence was revealed 


Three of Auto. Purpose of course is |Tecently with the bombing of the 
obvious, to prevent Chrysler play- home of George Straterle at 19737 
ing the game of demanding higher Greenlawn. Detroit 

production because GM and Ford, 
are getting it. 


A new trick to cut your pay | 


DETROIT.—A new trick against,dent in charge of Farm Equip- 
the workers is due for a workout;ment recently exposed this tactic 
by employers in this period of of employers. He accused the 

Boe bee Caterpillar Tractor Company — of 
layoffs—that’s a fou. day work selecting’ this method of reducing 
schedule which means of course a 


the work week from 5 days to 4 
20) percent cut in wages. This pre-|days to avoid payment of unem- 
vents the boss from having to!ployment compensation and_ the 
pay unemployment compensation. /supplemental unemployment ben- 


“Pat” Greathouse, UAW vice presi-/ efits. 


FORD WORKER 


The home is in a street where 
at present only whites live. The’ 
blast ripped out a portion of the! 
side of the house.’ The Straehles | 
are a white couple and are in-| 
terested in selling their house to 
any buyer. 

Half a dozen Negro families' 
have looked the home over with 
the viewpoint of possibly buying 


Monica was also stoned recently | 


~__ 


Bombing of Home 
looked the house over. 

OTHER indications of White 
Citizens Council influence was an 
attack by three white men on a 
Negro, Samuel Walker in High- 
land Park. Walker is being rep- 
resented by State Senator Basil. 
Brown. Walker was attacked by the — 
three white asasilants, one of 
whom broke a beer bottle and 
rammed the jagged edges into 
Walker’s face. When the men fled 
and a crowd gathered, the three 
assailants returned and _— stood 
watching. A witness pointed them 
out to Highland Park ‘cops but no 


it. A house at Pembroke and) arrests were made. Walker got 300 


stitches in his face. Strong sus- 


when racists learned that Negroes! picious prevail that the police are ~ 
were interested in buying and had'stalling on issuing warrants. 


ee ee or - 


Hear a Talk on... 


1 The Challenge of 
2 The Asian-African 


pecially since the Negro people’s some demands and propositions to| 
deprands for freedom have been|improve the Ford contract and all) 
heightened in recent months, Our}contracts. GM and Chrysler work- 


laid-off members are naturally con-|ers are *already talking of having a 
cerned about jobs and this in it- 


voice in the setting of standards of 
self is a special problem needing} production, want more reliet time, 
state and fedral projects, mora- 


increasing union representation, 
torium on: all debts and evictions|doing away with company security 
and of course trade with China, the|clauses, and strengthening the 
Soviet Union the latter which could| workers right to strike in the con- 
provide according to a survey some /|tract. As any rank and file worker 
vears ago by the U. S. Department) will tell you, working-conditions at 
of Labor, some 50,000 jobs in auto 


Cairo 


Foreign Editor, Michigan 


the Rouge are among the worst in 
the UAW, so this is where the 
Philo’s better start to fight the 
company. And while I'm on it, I 
repeat, it is this terrible speedup, 
runaway shop that has to be the 
target that’s lost us thousands—ef 
jobs and caused widespread unem- 
ployment in this industry we work 
in (gr used to work in). | 


Of course it’s about time some- 


Solidarity Conference 
by A. B. Magil 


SUNDAY, JANU 
7:30 P. M., . 


NOWAK HALL, 5703 Chene Stréet 


Corner Paimer, Detroit, Michigan 


Supper 1.00—Proceeds to press fund 
Help Us Celebrate the 34th Anniversary of The Worker 


Auspices: Michigan Worker 
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. Americans can 


; SPUTNIKS, it apears, have been. dragged down from the orbit to 
sit at the wage bargaining tables in 1958. Both employers and some labor 
leaders, seem to welcome this ‘strange space object at the negotiatoins. 


eee ee se ee 


for the workers it looks like a 
bad. start of bargaining in the 
space age. Ze 

The Best major development 
of collective bargaining in the 
space age—an age that every- 


body says is to be of greater 


abundance than ever ‘for the 
people—is the announcement by 
Walter Reuther, president of 


the United Auto Workers, -that 


the long-publicized demand for 
the shorter work-week in 1958 
is shelved. Why? Because, 
writes Reuther in-a letter to all 
UAW locals on 1958 bargaining 
demands, the Soviet Union 
launched two earth satellites 
which, he says, is a “kind of 
bloodless Pearl Harbor,” and all 
the productivity and hours 
mobilize must 


oc 


Xv 


Editor, The Worker: 

’ As an expression of our. 
faith. in the value and im- 
portance of The Worker we 


enclose $145 to the emer- | 


gency drive. 
Let's get on with the busi- 


ness of a concerted fight for 


peace, for integration, for 
strong trade unions, and’ for 


socialism. 
A Mid-Hudson Group. 


as | 


me 


. Teport 


be available to regain “lost 
ground” from the Russians. 
He noted that the auto in- 
dustry is working at below 65 
percent of capicity, with hun- 
dreds. of thousands of auto 
workers unemployed at the 
height of the season. Many 
others are on short weeks. He 
also noted the serious economic 
downturn generally. 7 
The AFL-ClO Economic Pol- 
icy Committee, headed by 
\euther, recently published a 
showing that by last 
September 18 ‘percent of Amer- 


ica’s. productive capacity was - 


already. idle. 
Reuther did 
even the new 


not show how 
record peace- 


time military expenditures could 


eee ee ee 


Stellato Says Reuther 


abserb even a sizable fraction of 
the idle capacity. 
ter would have the members 
think the steps taken by the ad- 
ministration to match the So- 


viet achievements in the space 


and ‘missile field would or coulk 


absorb: the tour million unem- 
ployed on a 40-hour basis. 
* 


WHETHER’ AS A matter of 
practical and realistic bargain- 
ing the shorter workweek should 
have been pressed this year is 
a problem for discussion and 
honest difference among mem- 
bers of Reuther’s union and in 
the labor movement generally. 
You hear doubts among some on 
the possibility of winning a 
shorter week and. more take- 


home in face of the economic 


situation with unemployment 
expected to reach about five mil- 
lion by May 31, the bargain- 
ing deadline. 

But no one in the UAW or 
iy any unions which, like the 


~ UAW, voted to press for shorter 


hours, was consulted. 

The Reuther letter hit the 
locals like lightning. The “Sput- 
nik” excuse is widely ridiculed. 
Flag-waving has never been a 
popular sport in the UAW’s ac- 
tive circles. 

The shock in the locals was 
all the more severe with the un- 
veiling by Reuther of his “sup- 
plementary” demands—a_profit- 
sharing scheme that would di- 
ride in threa ways 
running above 10 percent of the 
company's capital—half of that 
excess profit to the stockholders 
and. executives; a fourth as 
bonuses to the workers, and a 
fourth as a rebate to car pur- 
chasers. of that year. 

One part of the letter that 
especially hit the workers’ eye 
said, “Management would be 
obligated to meet our BASIC 
economic demands and would 
be further obligated to meet 
the supplementary demands 
ONLY if at the end of the year 


(Continued on Page Id) 


But his let- © 


the profits 


—_——— eee ee 


Plan Hurts Jobless 


DETROIT 


WALTER REUTHER, presi- 
dent of the United Ayto Work- 
ers Union, will face opposition, 
at the UAW “Crash Program” 
convertion Jan., 22 here, to his 
proposat to drop the shorter 
<A week with au increased 
take-home pay demand. Reuther 
presented his program to a 200- 
man caucus meeting which was 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


11 days before the scheduled 


convention. 
Carl Stellato, president of 
Ford Local 600, long an advo- 
cate of the shorter work week, 
told newsmen here, “I am deeply 
disappointed, and I'm sure there 
are thousands of other UAW 
members who are just as disap- 
pointed,” / 
Stellato said he planned a 
meeting of as many local union 


{ 


\ 


presidents of the UAW as he 
could get together. | 

“You can bet there will be 
plenty of opposition to the idea 
on the floor of the convention, 
and I'll be right there,” he said. 

Stellato indicated he felt 
Reuther was leaving in the 
lurch the massive army of UAW 
unemployed (300,000 members). 

He said, “I don’t know what 
he can be thinking of to drop the 
shorter work-week demand.’ 

. 


ANOTHER Local 600 official 
commented, “Reuther’s plan is 


\ going to give him more four-day 


‘weeks than he wants—but they'll 
be the wrong kind.” He meant 
the cutting of production by the 
companies to reduce the sched- 
ules to four-day weeks, 
Stellato said he had not been 
(Continued on Page 11) 


THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE — 


his Light Won't Fail ~ 


THE WORKER came on the. Ameri- 
can scene 22 years ago this month: Jan. 12 
to be exact. The Sunday edition of the 
Daily Worker came out in Sunday clothes 
—rotogravure section and all. Its circulation 
rose over the 100,000 mark and settled near there 
for years. The audience that read it was, through 
the years, twice to three times that of the daily’s. 

The circumstances of the time in which it was 
born allowed us to make it one of the glories 
of American labor journalism. HU you don't be- 
lieve us, go back to the files and see .for your- 
selt. | 

Today there is no Daily Worker; and there 
is no time far tears. 

There is the Worker. We submit that the cir- 
cumstances of our time-the present— are such 
that the Worker can become a powerful organ 
as a weckly periodical. It can, and it must. Here 
is why. | : 

History never returns in the same form; it 
has a way of repeating itself, but with variations. 
The ‘conditions of lite in 1958 cry out for a 
powerful, clear-voiced working-class organ. Many 
worried. and harassed Americans would welcome 
this mewspaper if it reached them. It must 


reach them. 
° 


CONSIDER: daily the grim’ news reaches 
millions of ears telling of new layoffs: the reces- 
sion is on, and nobody knows what dimensions 
it will take. No edition of a daily newspaper 
comes off the presses without carrying its cargo 
of the tragic news. 

The older generation remembers the early 
Thirties and shudders. The new generation is 
confronted with something bewildering it had 
only heard about, but had not ever experienced, 
never in full. And those who are going to the 
unemployment insurance offices are fearful that 
the six months will run out before they can again 
return to work. . (And how few know the role 
this paper played in establishing unemployment 
insurance as a law of the land!) 

Simultaneously, worried as they are about 
their jobs, they can scarcely believe that we face 
the awful threat ‘of spatial war with spectres of 
thermonuclear missiles hovering above our heads. 
The all-decisive question of war or peace—sur- 
vival or destruction—is before every man, woman 
and child in the nation, and in the world. 


ANYONE acquainted, to any, degree, with 
America, knows it is fatal to good judgment to 


, id 


equate the headlines of newspapers with the, 


‘remember that 


minds of readers. The recent Gallup poll proved 
this once again when it revealed that more than 
60 percent of all Americans polled favor real 
efforts to achieve peaceful co-existence. 

Can one sav that 60 percent of the daily press 
in the land crusades for peaceful co-existence? 
Yet this lesson is an old one which must be learned 
anew by each new generation. Those of us who 
Franklin D. Roosevelt won the 
presidency tour times straight—with 85 to 90 
percent of the ee propaganda: violently 
opposed to him—should know this lesson. | 

So there are the twin questions of peace, and 
of unemployment, of recession. Within this 
framework we see a_ hard-bitten, well-planned 
Campaign of the reactionaries to slam across 
“right-to-work” laws which would cripple the 
Labor movement. And we know the employers 
plot other conspiracies against the AFL-CIO. 

And at the same time, oncé again, Tuskegee 
Institute this week reports a renewed assault 
upon the rights of the Negro people; the events 
of Little Rock are an earmark of that. And when- 
ever unemployment rises, it is a well-known. 
adage that the Negroes are first to be fired, the 

last to be hired. | : 

So the ‘public need for a clear-headed, cru- 
sading paper is crucially immediate: the tradi- 
tion of the Worker is rich with achievements in 
all these fields. Given the will, the preparation, 
it can become a. full-throated tribune of the 
people far greater than it is today. 

> | > 

ONE CAN predict that its circulation will rise 
among all the segments of the population pon- 
dering the fate of peace, jobs, civil rights—the 
rights of our land: the future of their lives, of. 
humanity. : 

One can predict, too, another result: we are in 
the Space Age. That was introduced by the man- 
made moons sent up by the first nation that em- 
braced socialism as a way of life. Since Oct. 4, 
the date of the first Sputnik, we have seen some- 
thing like an ideological revolution in our land, 
Millions suddenly began to ask questions they 
did not dream of asking before: i.e. what has 
socialism got that enabled it to beat us to the ~ 
punch in science and technology. 

A vast national debate opened on the relative 
merits of our education and that of the Sgviet 
Union; our /scientists and theirs; our technélogy 
and theirs; our future and theirs. In other words 


the Sputniks flew into. outer space and began a 
re-awakening of men on earth, a questioning, a 


challenging of. many traditional values. 


What is this socialism, this Communism, is 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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"This Light Won't Fail 


journalistic technicians around the ear] 


Worker. 


(Continued frem Page 1) 


a real question in millions of minds. They seek 


answers. 
e 


AND FORTUNATELY, at this moment we 
have the Worker. To meet these challenges is 
~ Number One on the agenda teday. But to meet 
them requires the utmost support of our readers, 
s) that we can firmly establish the Worker, with- 
out fear of reeeiving the printer’s bills and the 
host of ether bills a newspaper gets every day. 
We must be able to get the writers to write, the 
our 
to all our present readers, a | to those soon to 


cireuJalion workers to brin 


become readers. 


There was a time when we had between 80 


the worst, a “recession.” 


New Year's, with employment now estimated at over 4,000,000 makes 
"gas hole eT 7] 


something worse is building up. 

Are we sliding into a full-scale 
depression? That’s the question 
many are asking as layoffs and 
entbacks spread over a_ wider 
scope. 

Production and personal wen 
took another sharp dive, the fig- 
ures for December showed. The, 
Federal Reserve Board’s index for 
industrial production dropped three 
more points in December, to 136, 
compared with 147. (1947-49 
equals 100) in the same month in 
1956, or seven percen.t | 

Personal income dropped for the 
fourth successive month, this time 
by the steep amount of $2.5 bil- 


again. 


Hoovervilles. 


newspaper 


We can, to a degree, approximate this’if the 
Worker staff is given time. 
readers who realize the value of this paper in the 
crusade for peace, jobs, civil rights and socialism, 

We have done it before and we can do it 


All we need is your full, zealous immediate, 
support, you who refuse to die in thermonuclear 
horror; who refuse to. starve in the latter day 


We are considering various changes, impreve- 
ments, alterations that will enable this paper to 
become the tribune it needs to be. 

We want you to help; to send us your ideas 
immediately—as well as your financial help 

Can we heat from you immediately? —J. N. 


That is up to our 


lion annually. Income from wagess = =. BE 


and salaries fell in the month by 
another $750,000,000. This 


de- 


cline has been at the rate: of $3,- 
250,000 annually since last August. 
The government's employment! 


fiyures issued jointly bythe De-| 


partments of Commerce and Labor 
rin about five weeks behind. Thie 
Jatest report, showing 3,374,000 
unemployed, was based on a samp!- 
ing Aaken the second week of De- 
ecember. Within only about two 


ment officials observe, the numbér 
of applicants for 1 1employment 
benefits jumped by a half million 
and since then more hundreds of 
thousands were added to the rolls. 
indicating that when the next re- 
port on jobs is out, based on a 
sampling the second week of Jan- 
uary and reflecting the mass post- 
holiday layoffs, the figure will be 
close to if not above 4,000,000. 

Some economists and govern- 
ment experts, who had conceded 
- that the country was in a recession, 

rreditced the four-million figure 
“a the start of spring. 

° 


ONE OF THE economic shocks 
last week was~.the disclosure by 
Cov: Averell Harriman that New 
_ York -State’s unemployment is past 
the half million mark. But even 
that figure seenfed an under- 
statement, because the State La- 
bor Départment announced that. 
for the week of Jan. 11, 420,000 
signed claims for unemployment 
cempensation. Fewer than two- 
thirds of the state’s werkers are 
covered by jobless checks. Clearly 
far more than 80,000 should be al- 
Jowed for unemployment among 
workers not covered and for the 
many whose jobless claims were 
exhausted, 

The. heaviest drop in employ- 
ment is in production. Since Sep- 
tember 400,000 factory jobs were 
Jost, with employment in manu- 
facturing down _to below a fourth 
of the total employed in non-farm 


work. 
. 


LAST WEEK’S major indicators 
of the trend included: 

© No pickup in the steel] indus- 
try beyond 60 percent of its operat- 
ing capacity with layoffs and shut- 
doyyns of furnaces continuing. 
¢ Continued cutbacks in auto, 


\ 


; 


HARRIMAN 


‘mass layoffs and cuts in the week. 
to three or four days. 


® New cutbacks in textiles as a 


industry. 
} ) | | 
weeks after that sampling, govern-|- 
‘im ru 
Ea 
‘appointing auto market. 
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A Rulings That Help 
Civil Liberties Front 


By SIMON W. GERSON 


two weeks indicate ,that the coun- 
try’s mood is still sharply anti-Mc- 
Carthy. While there are some 
counter-trends that have to be es- 


timated soberly, the trend back to-| Sweezy cases—all of which had fol- 
wards the Bill of Rights is still dom- lowed the famous Jencks decision— 


inant. 


The four cases: that demonstrate demonstration against the Warren 


this dominant trend are: the Su- 


preme Court decision of Jan. 13)/the American Bar Association | in 
striking down as unconstitutional)London last summer. A sub-com- 
a Baxley, Ga., ordinance requiring) mittee report of the bar group, 
union organizers to be licensed for,drafted by former U. S$. Senator 
trade union drives; a U. §. Court of Herbert O'Connor and loaded: with 
Appeals. decision on Jan. 9 revers-|extensive quotations 
ing the Subversive Activities Con-|Worker editorials, virtually. implied 


trol Board order that the Commu- 
nist Party; register under the (Mc- 
Carran) Internal Security Act; a 
Federal court decision in San Juan 
the same day dropping 1954 Smith 
Act indictments against 11 Puerto 


Rican Communists, an a New York) organizations 


Suprefné Court decision supporting 
the reinstatement of two city em- 
ployes discharged under the 1951 
state security risk law. 

. 

THE ‘Supreme Court trend has 
béen noted for some time. The 
court, under Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, has been the target of bit- 
ter attack from the — right 


in the nation, especially for its de-'siderable role. 
‘cause the court has felt the revul- 
iS 


segregation decisions and its rulings 
on civil liberties. Assaults from the 
Dixiecrats have ranged from thinly- 
veiled secessionist cries of Deep 


At Accelerated Pace 


ECONOMISTS and businessmen still speak of “adjustment,” “mild correction” or at. 
But the accelerated rate of the downtrend in the economy since, 


} 


it evident that: 
® Heavy Jayotis in construc- 
tion. | 

® Widespread layoffs in auto} 
parts and _ steel fabricating plants 
as well as by part suppliers to the 
electrical and machine plants. 

An indication of the trend in 
auto was the total shutdown of the 
giant Dodge plant in Hamtramck. 
Mich., after layoffs in other Chrys- 
ler plgnts totaling some 10,000. 
General. Motors, hitherto less af- 
fected, is now also laying off large 
numbers. ! 

The Ford Motor Co. after a pe- 
riod of “cold-war” threats to close! 
its Buffalo assembly. plant finally! 
announced the plan‘, «employing! 
now 1,300 will be closed for good| 
next month. | 

Ford officials said the work in 


‘Buffalo will be transferred to a new, 
‘giant plant built in Lorain, Ohio. 


‘They invited the Butfalo workers, 


; 
; 


} 


‘South legislators to obscene postal | 
FOUR court decisions in the last cards addressed to individual] jus- 


result of the drop in the demand) gion with the Lincoln-Mercury divi- 
for cloth from the lagging auto sion, brought more permanent lay- 
los with 1,500 to go at the Louis- 
Mass layoffs and short weeks ville, Ky., plant. Ford’s Canada 
bber,*also ,because of the dis-' plants employing 6.200. workers 


} 


groups. 


of decisions to date, the court has 


| 


to shift to Lorain, if they like. 
Lavoffs also spread to the alum- 

inum field. Alcoa laid off 135 woke: 

ers in Bauxite, Ark. 
Merger. by Ford of its Edsel divi-' 


will close for a week. | 


hces. " 
After the June 17, 1957, de- 

cisions of the court in the California 

Smith Act case, the Watkins and| 


the chorus grew louder. A virtual 


court was staged at a meeting of 


from Daily 


that the high coirt was following 
“the Communist line.” 

While some sections of the press 
attacked the court bitterly, other 
newspapers ‘supported its general 
direction, as did a number of labor 
and other civic 
But there was enough 
sound and fury directed against the 
court to give rise to fears that the 
court would backtrack. 

However, judging by a number 


not changed its direction. | 

This is so not primarily because. 
of the men on the court, although 
their individual bents play a con- 
It is basically be- 


ion of the country to the repres- 
sive legislation of the worst years 
(Continued on Page 11) 


MISSILES VS. WELFARE | 


- JT HAS BEEN the settled policy of our Washington , 
rulers to try, by artificially-induced hysterias over non- 
existent dangers of aggression, to persuade the American 
people that our national existence depends on surrender 
of the social gains of the New Deal. 

This policy has not been successful,. These New Deal 


social gains have remained a permanent part of the Amer- 
ican scene, though without much significant addition over 
the years. | 

When the Soviets launched their Sputniks, the masters 
of White House propaganda seized upon them as God- 
given instruments for projecting a new hysteria of outer- 
space proportions. Under cover of this new hysteria. Eisen- - 
hower has once again proposed cutting out substantial social 
aspects of the budget. | 

His budget message of last week asked for $74 bil- 
lion dollars, of which $46 billions was for “national security.” 
Something over 60 percent thus goes for military and re- 
lated purposes. - ey 

° 

THE PRESIDENT wants $3 billion dollars-more for 
these purposes than spent in 1957. To make up for this 
added money, he says, he wants to cut funds for the aged 
needy, for dependent children, for construction of schools, 
for housing, for farm price support funds, for rural electrifi- 
cation, for hospital construction, for land reclamation and 
other public works, for aid to sick veterans. 


In short, the President's program calls for sacrifices on 
the part of the lame, the halt, the blind, the seekers of 
homes, the farmers striving desperately to hold on to their 
farms, the nation’s children and its hapless veterans, in 
order to pay for added war preparations. 


The President does not ask a single nickel from the 
fabulous Texas oil multi-milionaires, the vast profit-takers 
in all trustified industries who have mulcted the people, 
and continue to mulct them, of billions in tax loop-holes and 
in swollen government contracts. me 


If ever there was a class budget, one based on protec- 
tion of profits of the rich and conscienceless contempt for : 


the needs of the mass, this is it! 
ie * 


THIS IS BAD enough. But it is not all. The gov- 
ernment reports that close to 4,000,000 workers are now 
looking for jobs, and the situation is getting worse. The 
President, in a press conference on his budget, said flatly 
that he plans to do nothing about it. 

In the face of what appears to be becoming the most 
serious recession of the post-war period, the ‘Eisenhower 
Administration stands calmly aloof, modelling itself on 


the classic pattern of previous Republican regimes. 
s 


BEHIND ALL this is the most dangerous aspect of - 
the Eisenhower program, the Dulles policy for the pre- 
vention of peace. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has argued, sometimes bluntly and sometimes with.more 
subtlety, that there can be no negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. until cur nation has achieved “parity” in arms. 
When it was thought eur nation was ahead in arms, he 
argued there was no point in negotiating, except on terms 
of Soviet surrender, since we were stronger than the 
Soviets. | 


The logic of the Dulles position is that there can be\’ ~ 


no serious negotiations on disarmament or other aspects 
of peace unless the Soviets are prepared to:bow to the 
Eisenhower-Dulles ultimata. | ‘ 

The Eisenhower budget thus. calls for a ‘popular .as- 
sault from three major directions. Its fundamental direc- 
tion is deadly to human existence, since it is built upon 
the’concept of continued arms race and no serious efforts 
to arrive at arms agreements. “ . 

Its economic outlook of passivity in the face of 
widening tragedy of unemployment and recession is in- 
‘ tolerable to the workers of the land. 

It sacrifices the most needy sectors of our poula- 
tion; it fattens the very rich. It cannot-and will not be ac- 
cepted by the nation. It is interesting to note that even 
Republican congressional leaders confess, in effect that 
the attempt at massive hysteria has failed, and that’ they 
fear the results of Eisenh@wer’s program at the polls. 

Too often the budget\because it is a complex, intri- 
cate and often dull thing, is debated within the confines 
of Congress and only the paid lobbyists and the organiza- 
tions representing wealth show interest. But the issues 
are too close to home to all of us for it to be so treated 
now. The people must debate this budget and fight for 
a people’s budget based on peaceful co-existence and the 
people's welfare. | . 


Plea by 9,000 Scientists for Ban on Bomb Tests 


Wall Street | 
What Rockefeller 


nows 


Report Aims At 


By ERIK BERT 
THE policy of colonial 
suppression that was advo- 


cated in the recent Rocke- — 


feller report has now been 
spelled out in detail. 


The countries against which 
the. Rockefeller policy is aimed 
include: Egypt, Syria, Indonesia, 
Laos, Guatemala and Jordan. 


These admissions were made. 


by reporters for the Wall Street 
Journal who are enthusiastic 
about the Rockefeller .perspec- 
tives, and appear to have an in- 
side track as to what the report 
meant specifically. In fact, the 
line of the Rockefeller report 
parallels, according to them, the 
‘current secret activities of the 
Eisenhow er eeineption. 


THE ROCKEFELLER broth. 
ers’ report cited three ‘types of 
wars which they declare would 
justify U. S. action up to and in- 
cluding nuclear war. As The 
Worker pointed out last week 
the first of these is “all-out war.” 
Then there is ‘limited war’ which 
would be initiated as an alterna- 
tive to “yielding to what will 
seem a marginal Soviet gain.” 

Finally, there # the “disguised 
or obscure war,” according to the 
Rockefellers. This may ,not ap- 
pear as a war but might be “con. 
cealed as internal take-over - b\ 
coup detat or by civil war.” 

Such .governmental changes, 
the Rockefeller brothers say,. are 
“transformations which are made 
to appear, in so far as possible, 
as not aggression at all.” The 
White House could decide that 
these changes are “aggression,” 
that they threaten U. S. security. 
and that war by the U.S. is 
justified. 

- “The Rockefellers insist that the 

U.S. support “friendly govern- 

ments -against developments 

which do pot even come within 

the “diplomats’ concept: of ag- 

gression; as the meer puts it. 
* 


ONAN. 8, W: all Street nie al 


Nobel Signers 


In addition to Dr. Pauling, the 
following Nobel laureates signed 
the petition: 

Jules Bordet of Belgium. 

P A. M. Dirac, C. E. Powell, 
R. L. M. Synge, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Lord Boyd- Orr, Hans Krebs, 
Henry Dale of Britain. | 

Max Born, Werner Heisen- 
berg, Adolf. Windaus, Richard 
Kuhn, Otto Hahn, A. F. Bute- 
nandt, Kurt Alder and Gerhard 
Domack of Germany. 

C. V. Raman of India. 

Hideki Yukawa of Japan. 

Frederic Joliot and Albert 
Schweitzer of France. 

Tang-Dao Lee, C. N. Yang, 
Harold Urey, ‘W. P. Murphy, 
Max Theiler, Joseph Erlanger, 
Otto Loewi, Hermann Muller, 
G. H. Whipple, Albert von 
Szent-Gyorgyi of the U. S. 

Leopold Ruzicka and Tadeus 
Reichstein of Switzerland. 

A. W. K. Tiselius and Hugo 
Theorell of Sweden. 

Nikolai N. Semonoy of the 
Soviet Union. 


U.S. Signers 


Among the American signers 
were: | 

J. W. Alexander, professor of 
mathematics, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J.; 


M. N. Bramlette, professor of- 


geology, Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, LaLolla, Calif.; 
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Nelson’ Rockefeller and His | Conniiathee—Siles D. 


aa ee ee — 


— 


nal reporters ieairy G veil ind 
Joseph M. Guilfoyle, spelled out 
the specific intent of the Rocke. 
tellers. 

“Pretty clearly what is in mind 
is the sort of loss which the West 
has suffered first in Egypt, then 
in Syria, and now in Indonesia.” 

“A literal interpretation of this 
(Rockefeller) doctrine could well 
have meant U. S. support of 
friendly France and_ Britain 
when they ‘invaded Nasser’s 
Egypt,’ Gemmill and CGuilfoyle 
said. 

“It could have meant jeining 
with friendly Turkey to over- 
throw an unfriendly regime in 
Syria.” 

Last fall Nikita Khrushchev, 
Soviet leader, charged that such 
a project had already been 
agreed on between the U.S. and 
Turkey. The State Dept. denied 
the charge. 

The reporters spell out not 
only what might have been the 
consequences of the Rockefeller 
doctrine in the past but what its 
present application might mean. 

“Conceivably it could now 
miean we pre with what help 
the friendly Dutch can provide, 
intervene militarily to halt the — 


— —_ 


fWashington Wire” 


ee EE 


; drift i in Seite 

Joseph E. Evans, writing to 
the WS] .trom Washington, de- 
clared that the offensive against 
[Indonesia was already under 
way. It is described, for camou- 
Hage purposes, as “counter sub- 
version. 

“This” said Evans, 
more than the traditional use of 
intelligence agents; in addition 
to that, the resources of U. S. 


diplomacy and_ political power 


are used to affect the course of 
events in a country threatened 
by Soviet subversion.” 

“Right now this is beine done 
in Indonesia, with some ‘hope- 
ful possibilities’ it is said,” ac- 
cording to Evans. 

* 


ON THAT SAME DAY, how- 
ver, the WS] in a= special 
presented a 
fuller outline of what the Rocke- 
fellers have in mind. 

“Indonesia's a new .battle- 
ground,” the WSJ said. “New 
troubles threaten in Laos, Guate- 
mala, Jordan.’ 

The answer to this, as advo- 
cated by the Rockefellers, and 
already under way .in Washing- 

(C ontinued on Page i) 


FOLLOWING IS the text of the petition signed by 
more than 9,000 scientists from 43 countries urging im- 
mediate action to stop tests ‘of nuclear. bombs by interna- 


tional agreement. 


The signers included 2,703 from the United States, 
304 from Great Britain, 216 from the Soviet Union, 1,141 
from Japan, 65 from France, and 2,749 from Rumania. 

There were 35 Nobel prize winners, 101 members of 
the National Academy of Sciences of the U.S., 35 fellows 
of the Royal Society of London, and 216 members of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Soviet Union. 

The petition was presented last week by Dr. Linus 
Pauling of the California Institute of Technology, who won 
the Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1954, to Dag Hammarsk- 
jold, United Nations Secretary General. The petition states: 

“We, the scientists whose names are signed below, 
urge that an international agreement to stop the testing 
of nuclear bombs be made now. 

“Each nuclear bomb test spreads an added burden of 
radioactive elevents over every part of the world. Each 
added amount of radiation causes damage to the health 
of human beings all over the world and causes damage to 


the Standard Oljll 


“involves — 


President Rockefeller? 


By ART SHIELDS 


PRESIDENT Rockefeller! The 
blood of’ the’ martyred miners’ 
wives and children at Ludlow, 
Cole., and of butchered Venezu- 


ela oil workers comes to mind as 


one thinks of such a thing, But 
this can happen if some Republi- 
can leaders ae their way. 

New York State Republican 
leaders announced last week that 
Nelson, A. Rockefeller, the oil 
family’s chieftain is their party’s 
leading “potential” candidate for 
the New York Governorship this 
year. And the New York Gover- 
norship has been the stopping 
stone to the White House several! 
times already. 

President Rockefeller would 
be a symbol of American im- 
perialism and war profiteering 
and anti-unionism at the same 


- time. For the Rockefellers have 


the world’s biggest stake in co- 
lonial wealth. They are also the 
world’s biggest war profiteers. 
And they never recognize a trade 
unior if they can help it. 

— 

A WHITE HOUSE job would 
crown the political ambitions 
that the Rockefeller dynasty has 
nursed for three generations. 

The family’s bid for political 
power began with the birth of 
trust: The 
Rockefellers needed government 
backing for their lawless monop- 
oly tactics: Se Nelson’s grand- 
father, John D. Rockefeller, 
bought up senators and gover- 
nors. And Nelson’s father, John 
1).,.Jr., married the daughter of 
Sen. Nelson Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, the boss of the U. S. 
Senate. 

The elder Rockefellers had to 
hide in the political background 
however. Their greedy, bloody 
records were against them. 

But public relations experts 
have done a remarkable white- 
washing. The job began when 
Nelson’s father hired the famous 
Ivy Lee (nicknamed “Poisan 
Ivy” by the Socialists) to build 
up the tamilv’s reputation. 

+ 

This “ Poison Ivy" job Was SO 
effective that Nelson Rockefeller 
has been appointed to several 
important government posts al- 
ready. He has been “co-ordina- 
tor” of Latin American Affairs, 
and, later, Assistant Secretary ol 
State for Latin *merica—jobs 
that went nicely with his Vene- 
zuelan oil interests, Andw lastly 


he served as President Ejisen- 
hower’s adviser on “Psycholog- 
ical Warfare” with the Soviet 
Union. n 
These wére only appointive 
jobs, however. But now GOP 
leaders are touting the world’s 
arch imperialist for an election 
contest. And this will need lots 
of Rockefeller oil money for lots 


of “Poison Ivy” publicity work 
with pamphlets, press, radio and 


Yes, it will take lots of money 
to*sell a Rockefeller 
American people. And it’s a 
question whether money can do 


it. 
. 


THE GOP announcement 
comes soon after the notorious 
Rockefeller war report. This re- 
port is intended to build up Nel- 
son as a popular “patriot.” But it 
may stamp him as‘a dangerous 
warmonger instead. _. 

The Rockefeller report comes 
from the Rockefeller Brothers 


Fund, headed by Nelson. him- 
self. Nelson presided over tne 


panel ot capitalists and profes- 


sionals, who prepared it. And it: 
is calculated to push: America 
closer to the war brink. © 
Nelson's report beats the war 
drums against the Soviet Union 
and calls for vast’ “defense” fund 
increases. And U.S. arms budgets 
will grow three billion dollars 
more every vear for eignt years 
if the Fund crowd has its way. 
These increases would add up 
to a total ef 108 million dollars 
by 1965. And the report hints at 
still other “defense” increases. 
* 


THE COP LEADERS §an- 
nounced that Nelson Roekefeller 
came to the front in a straw 
vote they conducted. But the de- 
tails of the wote. are obscure. 
And one can be ver suspicious. 

The Republican bigwigs made 
a bow to their old chief, Tom 
Dewey, at the same time. They 
said-Dewey topped the poll, with 
Rockefeller. outstripping all other 
contenders. But they added that 
Dewey wasn’t a candidate, so 
Rockefeller becomes the poten- 
tial choice for November. 

They might have added that 


AC ‘ontinued on Page 1D) 


mel 


the pool of human germ plasm such as ‘to lead to an in- 
crease in the number of seriously defective children that 
will be born in future generations. 

“So long as these weapons are in the hands of only 
three powers, an agreement for their control is feasible. If 
testing continues, and the possession of these weapons 
spreads to additional governments, the danger of outbreak 
of a cataclysmic nuclear war through the reckless action 
of some irresponsible national leader will be greatly in- 


cr eased. 


“An. international agreement to stop the testing of 


nuclear bombs now could serve as a first step toward a 
more general disarmament and the ultimate effective abo- 
lition of nuclear weapons, averting the possibility of a.nu- 
clear war that would be a catastrophe to all humanity. 
“We have in common with our fellow men a tsb 


concern for the welfare of all human beings. 


_ As scientist's 


we have knowledge of the dangers involved and therefore 


a special responsibility to make those dangers known. 


We 


deem it imperative that immediate action be taken to effect 
an international agreement to ‘Stop t the testingvof all nuclear 


weapons. 


a rn ee — on 


mM. J. anaes professor of 


mineralogy and _petrography, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, Cambridge, Mass.; 


J. N. Couch, Kenan, professor 
of botany, Universit 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; 

D. M. Dennison, professor of 


physics, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor. 

-- E. C. Kemble, professor of 
phyics, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., 


of South 


A. Sebo: professor of 


microbiolggy, School of Medi- 


cine, Washington University, St. 
Louis; 

Solomon Lefschetz, emeritus 
professor of mathematics, Prince- 
ton University; 


H. L. Lucas, emeritus profes- ‘ 
. sor of organic chemistry, Califor- 


nia Institute of Technology, Pa- 


sadena; ; 
C. W. Metz, professor of zool- 


ogy, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia. 

Severo Ochoa, professor of 
biochemistry, New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine; — 

GQ. H. Robertson, emeritus 
professor of pathology and bac- 
teriology, Stanford University; 

Harlow Shapley, Paine no | 
sor of astronomy, retired, Har- 
vard; 

G. L. Stebbins, professor ‘of 
genetics, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, 


N. E. Steenrod, professor of 
Princeton; | 
»rofessor of 
Harvard; 
Oswald Veblen, professor of 


mathematics, 
K. V. Thimann, 
plant physiology, 


mathematics, Institute for Ad- 


vanced Study; 

R. C. Williams, professor of 
biophysics, University of Cali- 
fornia; 

Oscar Zariski, professor of 
mathematics, Harvard. 


to the — 


y 


| i. rubles. 


‘ months of 1956. 
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—Less Than $1,000 a Year 


‘ The worki an in the city 
has, traditionally been kept un- 
aware of his brother’s life in the 
country. More, especially today, 
needs to be known as the two 
oan pull together. for their com- 
mon good. 


Following is a brief statement 
of the condition of farm workers 
in the U., S. It consists of excerpts 
from a ‘recent report by Fay 
Bennett, executive secretary of 
the National Sharécroppers 


Fund, Inc., to the board of dt- 
rectors of the organization. . 
© © ° 


WHITE CITIZENS 
COUNCILS 


From. an estimated 250,000 


‘|members a year ago, the White 


Citizens Councils, dedicated to the 
maintenance of white supremacy, 
have. grown to a oximately 
350,000 in all the southern states. 

Although many of its officers ap- 
pear as responsible Jeaders in their 


i oieeennenel 
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By F. ALESHINA 
When a man, or woman, gets a 


, Pioneer camps, kindergartens and 


nurseries, free tickets to films, con- 


local communities, and eschew vio- 
lence, the movement has drawn its 
largest following the black 
belt (rich farming soil) areas where 
there exists the greatest contrast 
between wealthy plantation owner 
and farm ftolk—both white 
and Ne . In these areas poverty 
and lack of education have™ pro- 
duced the most bigotry and the 
most easily aroused white mob. In 
contrast, the Negro has demon- 
strated a civilized restraint in the 
face of severe provocation. 


POVERTY ON THE LAND 


There are nearly one: and one- 
half million farm families in the 
U. S. with incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. Of these, nearly one 
million live in the South. Although 
Negroes constituted: only about 
one-tenth of the total of the 5,226,- 
000 farm families in the country 
in 1954, they made up almost one- 
third of these one million in the 
South with annual incomes of less 
than $1,000. Very little is being 


-|done to help this group of Amer- 


igans whose living and health 
standards and uCational op- 
portunities are clearly inadequate 
for them to realize their best po- 
tentialities as citizens and human 
beings. \ 
FAMILY FARMS 

All family facuns—not just the 


lowest income group—are = ap- 
proaching crisis. Government pro- 
grams, while admitting their se- 
rious plight, are permitting over 
100,000 family farms yearly to go 
out of business. Many of these are 


who started farming — hopefully 
after World War IL. 

Though given government aid 
get started, i have been 
abandoned to a policyor lack of 
policy which permits them to be 


to 


young farm families, former GI's) 


cone Sale hee Se 
g to sus Of agricul- 
ture, rls ay fa 


farms 


dropped 11 Brey 8 1950 
to gay wal while indus- 


rms inoreased 


crease of 32,000 in 
part-owner operated farms. 

A House of Representatives’ sub- 
committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Claré W. Thompson of 
Texas, reported in August, 1956, 
after a 3,000-mile tour of grass- 
roots family farms that more than 
600,000 of them had failed in the 
last four years. It stated that they 
were forced out by the industrial- 
type (corporate) farm invasion. 


CORPORATE FARM 


The vast amount of federal sub- 
sidy these enterprises the-corporate 
—or industrialized —farms receive 
is illustrated-by two examples: 

Delta and Pine Land 
of Mississippi received a $1,292.,- 
472.25 federal loan on its 1954 
cotton crop. Louisiana Irrigation 
and Mill Company received a 
$486,725.77 price support check 
on its 1954 rice crop. 

It is the food and fiber. producers 
such: as these which throw the 
sharecropper and smal] farmer into 
the migrant stream, which support 
an imported labor program that is 
the key factor in keeping the wages 
of farm labor at less than one half 
the American average anud in pre- 
‘venting effective union organiza- 
tion to: better farm labor condi- 
tions, and which receive the bul 
‘of federal subsidies.  , 


CONTRACT LABOR 


The imported contract labor sys- 


squeezed out before they can be-' tem, begun as an emergency war-' 


—— eh 


THE SUM TOTAL of the ad-; 
benefits | 


ditional payments and 


wage or salary in the Soviet! certs, theatres, exhibitions, chil-'équals about one-third of the aver- 
Union, he is getting paid for. the! dren’s parties, ete. 


work he did during the previous! 


two weeks or months. But this is! 


© A substantial portion of the 
funds is spent by. the state ‘on 


age wage. It should be néted that 


pea proportion and size of the ad- 


ditional cash and non-cash in- 


by no means his entire income.| education, public health, physical) come and benefits is greater in 


Jle. is enitled to all kinds of addi-|, 


tional grants, allowance’ and ben- 
efits that we call “invisible” in-: 
come, ’ | 

These may include family al-: 
Jowances, on pcm social security| 


grants or the benefits the receives 


in the form of nursery accommo- 


dations for -his .children, vacation, 
accommodaions at greatly reduced 


rates and so on. | 


} 


Huge sums are spent annually|:’ 


on tie social and cultural needs of 
the population, Jeading to a sub- 
stantial; improvemen in the = ha- 
tional “living standards. These 


Buns are paid by the state or trade 
‘union, | 


The size of the allocations for 
these’ purposes increases yearly. 
For instance, while the value of 
additional payments and_ benefits 
im 1940 was 42 billion rubles, this 
ear it will be more than 192 bil- 


During the first six months of 
1957 the sum total of these pay- 
ments and benefits was 97.5. bil- 
lion rubles,- which is 20 percent 
more than during ~the first six 


The per capita expenditure for 
social and cultural purposes in 
1957 (940 rubles) was more than 
four times’ as much as in 1940 
(220 rubles). 

How are these large sums al- 
Jocdted? 

+ 

®* A CERTAIN PORTION of! 
the funds is received by the work- 
ers in the form cash—pensions, 
stipends, social security grants, 
payments to unmarried mothers 
and mothers of large families, etc. 

© An additional amount is dis- 
tributed in the form of financial 
contributions made by the enter- 
prises and trade unions for free ac- 
commodations or reduced rates at 


sanatoriums and resorts, Young 


culture and spors. Thanks to these! 


funds our people enjoy education 


free of charge in the secondary 
and higher schools, free vocation- 
al training and free medical ser- 
vices. 

All these go to make up the in- 
visible part of the family budget. 


the case of families with moder- 
ate wages. 

Moreover, in order to illustrate 
more clearly the extent to which 
these payments and privileges in- 
crease the basic incomeot the peo- 
ple, I. shall give you several in- 
stances conceming the wages and 


additional payments and benefits 
enjoyed by three families in 1956. 

The family of Nikolai Filin, a 
mechanic at the Moscow Projector 
Plant, consists of eight people. His 
wife Klavdia works as a chemist, 
her mother receives a pension. 


schoo]. teacher and also a third- 


agogical institute. Three other 
younger daughters and one son 
go to school. The family have their 
own apartment with all modern 
conveniences. 


The second family, that of en- 


ipeople. He works at the Ministry 


ompany | 


Filin’s eldes daughter is a nursery- | 


time measure, continues to grow 
apace, At peak employment in 
1956, there were 458,038 foreign 
contact workers in agriculture. Of 
these, the vast majority, 445,197, 
came from Mexico with whom the 
U. $. has an international agree- 
ment. This number was a 21 per- 
cent increase over the 367,481 


Mexicans who worked legally un- 
der contract in 1955. | 

At the same time, the number of 
illegal entrants (“wetbacks”) has 
been declining steadily for the past 
two years due in part to the vigil- 
ance of the Border Patrol’s activ- 


government’s policy has been one 
of clamping down on illegal entry 
and encouraging the importation 
of workers under contract. 


Of the other imported contract 
workers, 8,504 came from the 
British West Indies and 3,870 from 
the Bahamas. Some came from 
Canada. This entire program is 
supervised by the Department of 
Labor with 87 compliance officers 
authorized in the current budget. 
Many of. these officers have other 
duties to perform. | 

A new development in the con- 
tract program is the importation by 
air from Japan of 386 farm work- 
ers (out of 918 who had been cer- 
tified for employment). These 
workers were admitted 
‘section of ,the Immigration Act 
which permits entry to an alien 
“who is coming temporarily to the 
_U.S. to perform . temporary 
services or labor, if unemployed 
| persons capable of performing such 
iservice or labor cannot be found.” 
| Under the Japanése program, 
there is no agreement between 
governments but only between the 
‘individual Japanese workers and 
the growers’ association which’ 
|hires them. Enforcement of the 
|provisions in the agreements rests 
‘with the Immigration Service 
(Continued on Page 9) . 


Their Pay 


of Railways, his wife Vera is a 
|laborator assistant at a chemical 
plant and their elder son is a stu- 
dent at the Automobile and Road- 
Building Insitute. Their younger 
‘son goes to school, and the grand- 
‘mother takes care of the San 
| The family of Nikolai Marevev 


‘consists of five people also. He 


year extra-mural student at a ped-| works at the same chemical plant 


‘as Vera Balykova as an instrument 
‘maker. His wife is an accountant 
vat a branch of the State Bank, and 
‘he has one son of pre-school age, 
'a father, who is a pensioner, and 
'a mother. The following table 


‘these families: 


[fo 


b) Wite 


1. In Cash 
a) Pensions 
b) Stipends 
c) Work bonuses ____——_-_- 


and Trade Unions 


Z 


nurseries | 
8. Non-Cash Income 


education 


TOTAL es 
Percentage of wages 


I. WAGES—Total Annual Earnings 
a) Husband Bae 


e) Other members of family_- 


2. Contribution of Enterprises 


a) Toward accommodations in 
sanatoriums and resorts_ 
b) Board and keep at child- 


ren’s summer camps and 


a) Free education for children 
b) Free technical or. institute 


c) Free medical services __-- 


YY 


SUM TOTAL IN RUBLES 


FAMILY 


Balykov Mareyev 


Filin 


13.000 


20,000 
4,800 © 


37,800 


16,500 
8.500 


14.400 
11.000 


o-oo eer 


25.000 


25,400 


2.760. 6.960 


"8.840 | 
2.158 


740 


~ 


1,136 405 


| 


218 | 


819 


1,760 


? 


1,061 
2,908 727 


5.700 
1.520 


5 700 
950 
12.571 
49.5 


950 


—_—_———— OO 


}2,233 
48.9 
/ 


15,508 
41.0 


-|lowances into consideration. Rent 


__ Free care of these babies is part of “invisible” wages the Rus- 
sian workers get. A nursery in the village of Taldy-Kurghan, in the 


‘Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic. 


is iow in he Soviet Union, the max- 
imum being 1 ruble 32 kopeks per 
Square meter [one square meter 
equals 10.7638 square feet] of 
floor space. The rent rates for the 


ower-paid brackets of factory and 
office workers are still lower. Of 


course, such rents cannot cover the 


This table does not take rent al-; cost of mainenance and repairs, 


which are paid for by the state. 

Hence the data presented in the 
able give a very modest and in- 
conclusive estimate of the addi- 
tional benefits enjoyed by Soviet 
factory and office workers. How- 
ever, they give an idea of the 
contribution these privileges make 
toward the welfare of the Soviet 
family. 


ity. Apprehensions during the fis- - 
cal year 1956 totaled 72,442. The: 


under a- 


= « 


— 


- 
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aa 


he 


gineer Balykov, consists of five|shows the comparative incomes of | 
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- | Just Came from Greece 


By D. D. STALFORD 


I have just returned from Greece.. 
My visit, among other things, re- 
called to mind a conversation I 
had some time ago with a Spanish 
friend about his country. 


The parallel between the two 
countries—in both of which coun- 
ter-revolution has triumphed—was 
in some respects quite striking. 
The UV. S. Fleet was in Athens 
harbor,. and U. S. bombers were 
lined’ up at the airport, when I] 
arrived. | 

And, as with Franco, the Greek 
government is reported to the 
relaxing some of its repressive 
measures. — ! 

But what does 
practiceP | | 

While I was in Athens, Prime 
Minister Karamanlis had described 
how prisoners were being released 
from concentration camps, and 
how he hoped that the camps soon | 
would be abolished. 

Even while he was expressing 
this hope—to a visiting British MP— 
his security police were seizing yet 
more people who had voiced op- 
position to his government. 

A lawyer who has defended 


- 


. 


this mean in 


many victims of this persecution’ 
told me something of what has| 
been happening. - 


“PEOPLE of the Left are not 


only brought before tribunals andjserving hard labor in perpetuity |G 


sentenced to exile,” he said. “but 
they are practically forbidden to) 
work, | 


Enterprises are urged not to} den appearance ot the police. For le 
eople with-/ giving a night’s shelter to the) ye, 


give employment to 

out certificates ‘Aa by the se- | 
curity authorities, which certify: 
that the holders do not have Left 
views.” 


without ever having been accused 
of any crime.” | 

He told me of the new Penal 
Code of 1951. Among other re-. 
forms, this sels the harsh 
and detested Law 375, by which, 
even in times of peace, a person 
could be convicted of espionage 
for gathering economic data and 
diplomatic information, 

The death penalty was also re- 
placed by forced labor. 

Nevertilieless, people with Left 
opinions continue to be brought, 
not before a civil court but ites 
a military tribunal, and instead of! 
the new penal code, Law 375 is 


still applied. 


THE. MOST FLIMSY and ab- 


‘surd evidence is frequently ad- 


vanced. ‘One man was tried and 
condemned to déath for espionage. 
The “case” was that he was a 
known Communist and that, as 
he had been seen visiting the sea- 
port of Volos while the fleet was 
anchored there, he had been en- 
gaged on espionage! 


The most heart-breaking aspect 
of my visit was to learn how pro-| 


gressives are harried and_ per- 
secuted without any let-up. Even 
the children are not. spared. 

I staved with a family on Corfu 


| that [ commented on this to Niz 
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exile. Now she has heart diseases 
and is not likely to live long. 

This lady beckoned to me when 
Nikos, her son, lately released 
from prison, left the room. 

“I shall die this winter,” she 
whispered. “I. do not mind. I am 
tired and ready for death. But, if 
only I could see my two sons just 
once.” 

She sighed, and I had difficulty 
in keeping tears from my eyes. 

I heard many such words as I 
travelled about Greece, and there 
were many like my poor friend, 
who has spent 16 years in jail—five 
under the Germans and 11 under 
the Churchill-enforced Conserva- 
tive government of Creece. 

There are the many families split 
up and separated, and even those 
not bearing the stigma of havin 


| A Visit to Bill 
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By ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


ON SUNDAY, Jan. 8, 1958, I went to see my old friend 
and comrade William Z. Foster, whom I .have known since 1909 
or nearly 50 years. We met first during the I.W.W. free speech 
fight in Spokane, Wash., where we were both in jail. 

Over the intervening years, I recalled, as we drove up the 
East River Drive to his Bronx residence, the famous campaigns 
he led which first organized the packing house industries and the 
great steel plants, which led to the gigantic 1919 strike; his many 
trips to study the labor and Socialist movement abroad; and _ his 
countless trips across this country to speak and organize during 
the hectic days of the Trade Union Educational League, which - 
made a major contribution to laying the foundation for the CIO, 
followed by his 37 years of activity in leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

A pioneer, a fighter, an’ organizer, now laid low as he ap- 
proaches his 77th birthday on Feb. 26—by a major stroke on Oct. 
16 of last year, which paralyzed him on one side. 

* 0 

“WELL, MY OLD FRIEND, what are you doing here?” [ 
said, as I. entered his pleasant sunlit room and approached his 
bed to greet him. His eyes twinkled and he said, “Isnt this a 
hell of a way to be?” | 


f 


5 
political opinions are ccndumaal 
oto crushing toil and the most plain 
and unvaried diet. 


He speaks distinctly now though at first he told me he had 
great difficulty. He is amazingly forthright and impersonal about 
his own condition, viewing its problems with a scientific detach- 
ment. : 


ae 
Unemployment is - widespread 
and one-third of the population is 
officially recorded as destitute. 
So closely did the story resemble 
had 
heard it from my Spanish friend, 


i 


the situation in Spain, as | 


‘kos Ambatielos. 
He listened — attentively; | 
when I finished, he said: | 


but 


Island, where I had gone in the, 


‘hope of seeing an old friend who {S|}; 


for the alleged crime of espionage. | 


| 4 
peace rudely shattered by the sud-. 


daughter to my friend, they were) 
accused of harboring a “Commu-. 
nist’ and threatened with arrest. | 

The poor girl, completely inno-| 


“Nevertheless, there is a. very! 
g and important difference. In| 
reece, the progressive movement | 
is strong and well organized.” | 
Yes, indeed! There is EDA,| 
which unites. all sections of the: 
ft, and which has an agreed, il 
‘y broad, program. | 

And there is A.V.G.I., the Left! 
daily newspaper, which even un-) 
der such a system of oppression’ 
and persecution, sells 13,000 copies | 


4 < 4 5 ae 4 ‘> é r " ° ‘ " 7 . ‘ le ° ' 
We discussed the law by which cent of any interest in politics, had jn a population .of less than seven’ 
such people are sent into exile. | travelled 200 miles to’. visit her!) j]jon. 


This law was passed in 1924 and! 
was aimed at the many bandits’ 
roaming the mountainous areas at) 
the time. It provides for deporta-| 
tion lasting no more than one vear. 
without trial. _ ae 

“Although the civil war ended 
in 1949,” said my lawver friend. 
“<< . ey. 

the government which utilized. 
this old law on the grounds of | 
emergency—renews the penalty 
each yearsand there are people 
who have been in exile since 1946 


WORLD OF LABOR 


miserable spy 
trail hex, 
~ i 


; 


sent to. 


father and knew not a soul on the 
island. 

She had been given the address 
of these kindly people, and some 
had been 


| 


| 


oe 
I SPOKE with Mrs. Ambatielos, | 


76-year-old mother of Tony, the! 
imprisoned leader of the maritime’! 
trade .unionists. For seven lonely. 
vears she had lived like a recluse, | 
two sons in jail and a third in 


THE ECONOMIC EMERGENCY 


AND LABOR'S 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE ECONOMIC. downtrend. 


is becoming more pronounced from 

day to day. - At this writing un- 

employment is surely at least 

4,000,000. The government’s last 

réport, running 

six weeks behind. 

showed 3,188,000. 

unemployed (of 

which 700,000 

‘came if the final 

month, 
The layof 

trend in Decem- 


| 
| 


. 


OPPORTUNITY 


| 


an eye-opener. The heads alone’ 
over the scores of stories were a! 
graphic summary of the bleak pic-| 
ture. » Nine out of :ten of those 
heads were on the pessimistic side. | 
The economic situation is | not 
spotty. It ds general from coast: 


to coast. | 


There is no indication of over-' 


? ° 
| ig 
concern with the problem in Wash-) 5! 


ington—neither in Congress nor in! 


the White House. In his confer-! 
leade rs saa 


; t . 
ence with Congressional 


| might 


The Communist Party was made} 
illegal in Greece nine years ago,| 
and those who fight for’ Socialism) 
today’ often discuss, and do not: 
alwavs agree, on mistakes that) 
have been made in the) 
struggle. | 
, But there was one subject on. 
which every Greek progressive I 
met was totally convinced—better 
a bad government trying to. build! 
Socialism, than a bad government, 


(Continued on Page 9) | 


cant’ cure. That is the reason-} 
ing that guides the Eisenhower ad-| 
ministration. | 

The historic companion to the: 
“confidence” theory is the “trickle-| 
down” theory—the concept that if, 
the government stimulates profit! 
incentives to the big corporations, | 
the benefits would also trickle down | 


‘major industry in the country was, t® the employes, small business 


¢ nalt ess | 
people and farmers. So if anything 
is done on the administration's ini-| 


tiative, it will be along lines of} - 


such profit incentives. | 

There is so far no serious think-' 
ing in Washington in the direction | 
of the program of the labor move-| 
ment. There is no talk of proj-| 
ects, like housing expansion on a 

rantic scale, ache construction, | 
a health rogram and such under-| 
takings that would both fill the 
long-neglected needs of the people 

paere jobs. On the contrary, 


He realizes it was a miracle he did not die and faces ‘his pres- 
ent weak and comparatively helpless state with great poise. 

We talked about his new. project—getting Bill Fost@r back 
on his feet again—for about 15 minutes. He is allowed culy one 
visitor a week for this shert period, not to put too great a strain 
on his limited vitality. | | 

But his mind is clear~and active and he longs to talk of a 
great many subjects beyond his own room. But here his extraor- 
dinary. self-discipline comes into play and he refrains almost com- 
pletely. : 

He is still partially paralvzed on his right side. But after 
discussion with his doctor he voted against adopting a wheel 
chair existence, lest he become adapted to it. 

Instead he decided on a much harder and more painful 
course of physical therapy. to reactivize and retrain the muscles 
of his right arm and right leg. Little by little, inch by inch, step 
by step, a few minutes at a time, he is learning slowly to stand , 
on his feet, to walk again, to use his fingers and his arm. 

He showed me with ‘pride how he can raise his arm a little 
and move his hand and how he can move his leg again, a litle. 
[It is exhausting: but he keeps_at it. His determination and will 
power to follow through with the physical therapist, are tremendous 
He had always written everything by hand but he is now learn- 
ing to dictate. so he will be able to express himseli again. 

7 * 3 

1 DO NOT WANT to create any illusions about Bill Foster's 
condition. It is serious enough today to mean’ many months 
in bed, struggling to regain his ability to walk again and to use, 
his arm and hand. But in view of he character of the stroke, his 
degree of recovery until today is truly remarkable. He is putting 
up a gallant fight not only toelive but not to be a helpless invalid. | 

I know I spoke for thousands of plain workers as well as his 
comrades, throughout the land when I said: “Bill, we re oe 
for you to get well!” With the same indomitable courage an 
optimism that characerizes him in every way he said serenely 
with a big smile: “I'll make it all right, Elizabeth! 


X ~ 


_—_— 


. 
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ap 


| 
the Persident’s budget calls for cuts. 
in the welfare part to provide more | 


on the eve of opening of Congress, | 
: the President was reported to have’ 
had been ee | expressed an optimistic view and | ¢ de for arms 
at an even swilter lsaid he believed 1958 will be al 


ry . . . | > . . 
pace. The economic decline, while potter year economically than!, 1 don't think there is a labor 
steady but slow since last summer, ! | 957 Reflecting the President's leader who seriously believes any 
turned into a dive in December. | -part of labor’s program can be, 


; | + |view, Secretary of Labor James) | 
Economists have been making, \itche 'won by its mere approval at a) 
their predictions of four and ) 


ll at- a recent conference) 

* POS-| with newsmen, said he didn’t think Convention. Our labor movement 
sibly five million unemployed by emergency measures were needed | has learned by now that nothing 
mid-1958 on the basis of the slow-\inder the 1946 Full Employment} Short of a tremenodus grass-roots 
" ae of oy perl The later pace! fiaw because he sees no emergency | Movement strong ae r arouse 
of the trend is bound to revise! cit ation ynti] abou . ,re' Millions of people, can have an 
these predictions upward. oo aegg ante eee Carers are impression on Congress. 

The basic steel industry has not} In Congress, interest so far cen-| The steel union is to be com- 
been able to pick up from its rate! ters on more funds for armaments,|mended for going beyond the res- 
of 60 percent operations. The key! and more anti-labor laws. olution stage, with a conference of 
auto industry is laying off many. ~The do-nothingism of the Eisen-| 1,000 delegates in Washington 

more thousands in the midst of} hower administration recalls the! held as Congress opened, at which 
the’ season when it usually calls! attitude of the Hoover administra-|the situation in the industry and 
back workers. The railroad indus-!tion in the first stages of the great! plight of the union’s 125,000 un- 
try, with carloadings at a 25-year) crisis of the thirteis. All the coun-|employed and 200,000 on short 
low, continues to layoff from coast) try got for many months were the} weeks was discussed. The dele- 
_ to coast. famed predictions that “prosperity| gates then scattered in state dele- 
was around the corner.: gations to see their respective con- 

Behind these predictions was the| gressmen for the unions program 
well-known capitalist reasoning|and against anti-labor legislation. 
that. there. is: nothing wrong with| The union will follow with region-| - 
the economy that “confidence”! al conferences to take the program | ity. 


ber and January 


‘You're sure they can’t picket?” 


2 7 
ee _ o—_— = ee 


to the communities with a $15 bil-) movement. to arouse the people 
lion school construction program) not. only because there is. a truly 
among the proposals. | an emergency situation, but there 
BUT THERE IS no evidence is a far better opportunity to win 
that other unions are moving to! the people on the unemployment 
arouse their members and com-| situation than On some anti-labor 
munities. The AFL-CIO is talk-! bills falsely labeled as “cures” for 
‘ing of nationally coordinating a) corruption, There is an oppor- 
movement against the “right-to-| tunity to show that the men in 
work” bills that are again coming} government and Congress who are 
up in state legislatures, But beyond| screaming for bills ot shackle unions 
statements warning of the danger! won't lift a finger for a program 
and rightly attacking the admin-|te give jobs and fill the needs of 
istration es inaction, we havejthe people. There is an Opportun- 
seen nothing from AFL-CIO head-| ity to win comunities and the rank 
quarters. and file members because the eco- 
Labor, in .fact has an epportun-| nomic situation is the Ne. 1. prob- 
It is urgent for the labor'lem in every town and hamlet. : 


! 
* 

THE BULKY New York Times 
year-end business review with spe- 
cial roundups of the economic sit- 
uation from every section and every 
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orried Scientist 


A top-flight U.,S. scientist who 
hit page one twice in a week’s time 
as the old year ended, blasting the 
poor quality of our seconda Y edu- 
cation one day, coming out for co- 
existence another, is Dr. Isidor I. 
Rabi, Nobel prize winner and son 
of a tailor. 

Fifty-nine years old, reputedly 
shy, but with a gift for plain, 
trenchant speaking, he proved, in 
_an’' impromptu speech-before Co- 
jumbia alumni, Dr. Rabi himself 
is a product of. Brooklyn and New 
York City elementary and high 
schools. 
1916 on a New York State scholar- 
ship, was graduated in 1919 with a 
degree in chemistry, and in 1927, 
received his Ph. D. in physics at 
Columbia. 

When he told a recent conven- 
tion of the American Historical As- 
sociation at the Hotel Statler that 
because U.S. secondary education 
“is so poor’ that Soviet scientists 
“will soon dwark ours” in number 
unless’ a conscious effort is made 
fo raise standards, he was speaking 
fiom intimate knowledge. In 1929 
he became a lecturer at Cohimbia, 
and in 1937, a professor, now oc- 
¢upying the Higgins chair as pro- 
fessorof physics. 

* 


HE BLAMED colleges and uni- 


versities in lowering 


students now have a chance to get 
the grounding necessary to produce 
a civilized scientist or a civilized 
historian or anything else.” 

In 1940, he began work in de- 
veloping radar at the Radiation lab- 
oratory of Massachusetts: Institute 
of Tethnology, and for most of 
1940-1945 also was an adviser to 
the Manhattan Project. In 1944*he 
won the Nobel prize for general ap- 
plication of physics resonance me- 
thods to the magnetic. properties of 
atomic nuclei. Speaking of the vear 
1940, in his talk before the Co- 
lumbia alumni, Dr. Rabi said bitter- 
ly that he realized then how for- 
funate it was that the military had 
not vet learned to use science to 
kill people. But now military and 
scientific techniques are combined 
to kill, and people,” he reminded 
his andience, “are not strong struc- 
tures.” | | 

With the mobilization of physi- 
cists in World War II and the 
"first great attempt.to marry mili- 
tary and scientific knowledge in 
weapons development,” pure re- 
search was for the time killed, he 
siid. He said he shuddered to think 


- -- re 


He entered. Cornell in | 


admission, 
standards, said, “few high school: 


oe _—<—_— 
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‘ “Who Are Your Glorious Bro 


what might be develéped in thé 
next 17 years, considering what had 
come out ef the marriage in the 


last 17. 
* 


Re 

HE SAID he feared the facts 
about warfare with nuclear arms 
“have just not penetrated.” That 
goes for heads of government, he 
said—else they would make it their 
daily number one problem every 
day. He mentioned that’ ex-Secre- 
tary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
had called the first Sputnik a “toy 
or a_bauble,” and added: “You can 
see why I am so pleased that he 
is not there any more.” | 

Dr. Rabi said Sputniks in the 
skies prove the Soviet Union is cap- 
able of making an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. He felt the public 
“has shown very good sense’. in 
what he interpreted as its alarm. 
“We have every erason to be alarm- 
ed. Attempts to calm us down are 
no good. We must take immediate 
thought to what we shall do.” 

- Dr. Rabi was-plain as to what 
he thought should be done. “We 
have to solve the = of living 
together on this planet or we wont 
live,” he said. “By we, I mean the 
major part of the globe, the United 
States, Russia and other nations. 
The end of our national existence 
is in sight unless we solve this 
problem. 


Dr. Rabi was a member of the 
Gaither committee and for that 
reason, he said, he couldn't com- 
ment on its report. The report is 
still bottled up m a somewhat leaky 
bottle. 

Rabi also has been cairman (on 
a voluntary or unpaid basis) of the 
President's Scientifie Advisory 
Council, and several weeks ago 
was moved with his group into the 
White House. For most of the 
week, jiowever, he rmains at Co- 
lumbia University, to. which he re- 
turned in 1945 after his war stretch 
with the . government, becoming 
head of the physics: department at 
the time and continuing’ as such 
now. 

He was born in Rymanow, in old 


‘Austria Hungary,, July 29, 1898, 


coming here as an infant. He. is 
married to Helen Newmark ‘Rabi 
and the yhave two daughters; the 
reside at 450 Riverside Drive. 
Time magazine of Nov. 18 quoted 
him as saying some people turn to 
science as a career to-make a liv- 
ing, and others because somebody 

(Continued on Page 9) 


Moishe Sneh, Israeli Leader, Addresses Howard Fast 


“Who are your glorious brothers 
now?” es 

Moishe Sneh, a founder and Jead- 
er of the — ah, the Israeli army 
of independence, asked Howard 
Fast, in an article published in Kol 

Haam, workingclass, daily news- 
paper of Tel Aviv. — . 

“You ran away from the camp of 
the real glorious brothers,” Sneh 
wrote. “You besmirched your hon- 
ored name. You deserted, and for 
a deserter there is no hope.” 

The Israeli leader came to Pales- 
tine during World War II as a lead- 
ing Zionist of Poland; the British 
slaced a price on his head when 
* began his Jabors founding the 
Haganah. Sneh later joined the 
Mapam, was one of its leaders; in 
1953, he joined the Communist 
Party, and is now a member of its 
executive committee. 

Below are some excerpts from his 
article, published as a diary in “Kol 
Haam, Noy. 8. It was his reply to 
‘an article Fast published in “Davai,” 
official organ of the Histradut. 

* 

“THE forty years of the October 
revolution,” Sneh wrote, “have no 
analogy in history. A new class, a 
new system, a new economy, a new 
culture, a new morality, a new exis- 
tence. And everything had to be 
built from rock-bottom, under con- 
ditions of intense struggle. ... No 
wonder mistakes were made. But 
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the builders of Communism do not 
conceal their mistakes. They reveal 
them, make them public in order 
to achieve new heights. Thus it 
was. 

“But, here and there, we find 
aesthetes who are frightened by 
mistakes; shocked, they ran away. 


And when they run they become 


tools of the enemy. They are few. 
A child can count them all. But the 
names they made in the Commu- 
nist ranks. goes before them, like the 


horns on a ram. 
. 


“ARE you really so blinded that 
you refuse to grasp the fact that 
those crimes committed were in op- 
position to the ethic of socialism, 
its Jaws, its principles? All means 
are being taken to root out these 
crimes, to punish the guilty to guar- 
antee that they will never again be 
repeated. 


“You have proclaimed your in- 


tention to struggle for truth and 
justice from now on. I ask you, au- 


thor of ‘My Glorious Brothers,’ 


where will you find truth and jus- 
tice? Where, in what world outside 
the socialist camp, is. there truth 
and justice? . 

“Your name could have been in- 


scribed on the register of the great 


historical brothers, Maxim Gorky, 
Romain Rolland, Henri Barbusse, 
Anatole France, Martin Anderson- 
Nexo. Who will now be your 


Troops of the Haga 


glorious brothers? John Foster Dul- 
les? Menderez of Turkey? Francis- 


co F-anco? Our “own” murderers 


of the Village of Kassim... ? Again 
I ask: Why do you exclude ypur- 


sel 


“Blake Ranked with — 


Shakespeare, Dickens’ 


By JACK LINDSAY 

LONDON.—If I were asked to 
name the three writers whom I felt 
had entered most deeply into the 
life of our people. I should name 
Shakespeare, Blake and Dickens. 

A trio with many differences, but 
sharing the same deep imagina- 
tive insight into people’s sufferings 
and aspirations, into the meaning 
of history. 

Once looked on as an old charm- 
ing eccentric, Blake in the last gen- 
eration has come more and more 
to be understood as a great poet, 


whose “oddities” are rather the ex- - 


pression of a truly human being in 
RB - . . 

a situation that was rapidly de- 

humanizing society. 


Though historically,, he is the 
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poet of the early days of indus- 
trialism, his profound grasp of the 
human process makes him, in fact, 
the poet who most fully realizes 
the whole nature of the class- 
world, and of the pangs of change 
and revolution that Jead beyond 
that world. 
¥ 

THE NONESUCH PRESS today 
nobly commemorates the second 
centenary of his birth with the 
Complete Writings which, edited 
by Geoffrey Keynes, contains all 
variant readings. : 

The price will be heyond the 
means of many, but evervone can 
ask for it in the libraries and enjay 
for a while reading thefe great 
poems in a tine format. 

His lyrics are fiercely clear: and 


it is. so often asked why he did not 


always write in their style. 

But their burning precision. has 
the simplicity born of prolonged 
and concentrated thought. They 
could never have been written by 
a poet content with short lyrics. 

* 


BLAKE reached his total. un-- 


compromising: rejection of class 
society and all its works only be- 
cause he was a consistent dialec- 
tical thinker. 
_. This aspect of his work is set out 
plainly in such writings as “The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell.” 
But he could not halt at such 
statements any more than he could 


compose only his crystalline lyrics. 


He needed, also, to set out his 
vision of development in all its 
richness. 

What Shakespeare put into a 
dramatic expression of good and 
evil; clashing in the characters who 
embodied those values, Blake put 
into an extended picture of con- 
flict and transformation which is 
immediate and analytical. 

This picture he built in his 
prophetic bocks. | 

He saw men in their unity with 
Nature, with all living. He saw in 
them always the struggle to grow, 
to develop an enriched organiza- 
tion which was at once spiritual or 
personal, and social or historical. 

Before Darwin he had an essen- 
tially evolutionary understanding 
of matter and life. 

He saw men as organicallly one 
with the universe which they 
strove to master; and at the same 
time fighting against an entangled 


CHILDREN IN CZEC 
: ai = 


set of oppressive and regressive 
forces toward the day of human 
unity—the day when men over- 
came all social divisions and at the 
same time realized their oneness’ 
with the universe. | 

* 

HIS. “MYSTICISM” — simply 
amounts to that. And once one 
has the main key; one can read the 
huge prophecies without too much 
trouble. 

Only continued study will bring 
out all the subtleties and make one 
grasp just what particular state of 
being or social force he defines by 
Urizen, Los and the rest of: his 
figures. But to begin with, one can 
take them in one’s stride. 

Blake saw all movements as @ 
contlict of contraries. In men these 
contraries he called Emanation and 
Spectre: that which weakens and 
that which. hardens, that which 
merges with others and that which 
abstracts or divides, that which 
submits and that which seeks 
power... and so on. 

We can label the States, the 
forces,,in countless ways. But, once 
one gets the main point, the drift 
of any passage is not hard to make 
out. 

From the struggle of Emanation 
and. Spectre, fusing social and per- 


* sonal elements, continually emerges 


a new unity—the Selfhood in a 
Flame of Fire, the revolutionary 
movement of deep change. » 

And in the prophecies you find 
Blake’s involved, shifting yet clear 
view of the struggle which drives 
mankind toward the Day of Judg- 
ment, the moment of complete rev- 
olutionary change. :- hake 

He alone of the poets of his pe- 
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Communist Parties numbering 33 
million members. 


“Don’t you believe that to be 
one of them, and to make your con- 
tribution to this joyful total, is true 


mp inessP May I remind you of 

etter Marcel Cachin, the great 
aa leader, wrote, on his 88th 
birthday to his comrade, William 
Pieck, on the Jatter’s 80th anniver- 
sary. ‘When I entered political life,” 
Cachin wrote, ‘Germany, Austria, 
Russia were: ruled by absolute mon- 
archs; and now one billion people 
are living in the lands of socialism. 
I remember 35 years ago when I 
used to visit the Renault factory in 
Paris where I happened to know 

a welder. I used to bring L’Human, 
ite to him and teach him Marxism. 
On the same bench near him 
worked an Oriental man 
name was Chou En Lai. 
at the head of the Chinese: govern- 
ment. If it could happen in-my own 
life that Chou En Lai became the 
héad of a government, | I can no 
longer doubt‘our ¥ictory. 

“The banner of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism will triumph and its victory wilk 
be celebrated all over the weeld. 
To this banner the toilers of Isrgel 
are called. In this triumph there is 
also victory for all oppressed aut 
ish people the world over; for those 


ah, Israel's Liberation dicey Sneh helped found 


name. You deserted, and for a de- 
serter there is no hope. . .. Forty 
: eA years ago, statistics reveal, the 
"YOU ran away from their cam world contained orfly s 400,000 : 
hte amp. world contained only some ZV, who desert this hope there is no 
besmirched your honored Communists. there are 76  Hatikva.” 
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ON THE WAY 


Why Czech Children 
Help Little Rock's 


By ABNER BERRY ern white capitalists to the way of 
On last Jan. 8, the N. Y. Times the exploiters. Education which 
ran this one-sentence story with- seemed to be philanthropy, a 
out a headline at the bottom part of the “white man’s bur- 
page: den,” was geared to witerly 
“Prague, Jan. 7. (Reuters).— mean and selfish projects. (Of 
School childrén at Telcice, Mo- course, it fortunately can be said 
ravia, are collecting rubbish to that the educated colonials sel- 
hice funds to bring a Negro dom repaid their benefactors in 
youth from Little Rock to study ud or Pomp currency of mis- 
in Czechoslovakia, according to eadership.) 


the official news agency.’ From these thoughts. it was a 
| ‘“ hop, skip and a.jump to ques- 


tions as to the motives. of the 
Czech children in: working for 
the education of one American 
Negro child. 


from the family of glorious - 
bthers? 


abs 
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To me this was a teaser. How 
many children were engaged in 
the effort? I wanted to know. 
How much money could be 
raised by collecting and selling 
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a after being stirred and ex- 
sd by the French Revolution, 


Mpa 
He is now 


aot lose heart when it split on. 


rock of bourgeois contradic- 
1S. 

e looked always. beyond the 
porary failure, to the advent of 
matured forces capable of cut- 
x the roots of class-division. 

nd he felt that advent pro- 
esied and “proved” in every im- 
se of love and revolt that the 
arts: andthe hands of, men. ex- 
ssed, however momently frus- 
a. 


hus he defines both the {et 
i the future—the future deep in 
struggles of the present. . 


And that is why we call him our 
at revolutionary poet—the poet 
9 stakes everything on the idea 
revolution, and the steadfast 
that the _people, whom he 

s and feels drawn mangled into 
terrible Satanic Mills of Ex- 
hitation, 
transform the. worl 


will one nM rise up| 


4 
'y 


. “Christianized.” 


apvage material? What prompt- 
ed them, besides an obvious 
abiding concern ‘for advancing 


humanity, 
e 


I CAN REMEMBER as a 
child collecting scraps of rubber, 
dried bones, empty bottles, iron, 
brass and lead with which to 
trade for ice créam cones and 
pennies. We, too, were interested 
in the education of other chil- 
dren who, we were told in 
‘church on Sunday, were even 
worse off then were we in South 
Texas bepween 1910 and 1916. 
So some Of our pennies were put 
into the missionary collection to 
Carry the message of our religion 
to the “pagan Africans.” 

Now with due respect to the 
missionaries who have done 
many good things in the course 
of educating Africans and others 
in spirit of the Christian religion, 
we were still trying to make 
other peoples into the image of 
ourselves. We even thought that 
God has placed us on earth pri- 
marily for that purpose. ; 

Then there are the very, very 
rich men who establish founda- 
tions and trust funds with which 
Indians, Africans and. other pa- 
gans might be educated and 
These men have 
been known to team with their 
British counterparts to select the 
brightest sons of African chiefs 
for education in the U. S. The 
educated classes among the Afri- 
cans, it was believed by some 
would become the natural social 
anchors, mooring the variois 
peoples ‘who! had beén:. “dis- 
covered” and exploited by West- 


* 
AS WELL AS MY PUNY re- 
search has been able to establish 
there are no big Czech coneerns 
interested in the cotton planta- 
tions of Eastern Arkansas. Nor 
have I learned of any Czechs 
prospecting for oil in Texas and 
Arkansas. In fact, the Czech 
holdings in. this country have 
been so meagre that no one Jhas 
ever thought to include them any 
significant economic surveys. 
A quick glance at the religious 
field revealed to me no Czech 
missionaries working among our 
backward southern pagans. And 
no Czech specialists were on 
the spot in any sauthern state 
teaching “know how” to black 
and white American peasants. 
So the children of Telcice did 
not have in mind serving the 
interests of either their govern- 
ment’s defense program, nor the 
strengthening of any aggrega- 
tion of Czech capital as- they 
went about collecting and selling 
junk to aid a southern Negro get 
an education. With them it must 
have been. pure humanism, a 
feeling of identity with human 
beings ev erywhere who fight for 
freedom. Living in a socialist so- 
ciety where the cut-throat, dog- 
eat-dog way of life is both ob- 
solete and unattractive, these 
children could concentrate on 
humanity alone. And the only 
results expected were the better- 
ment of human beings. 


var 
IN THE .LIGHT of what {is 
happening in Little Rock and 
Telcice we get new insights into 
‘the natire of morality. It‘ cer- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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: Readers Socialism i 
Built 


In Socialism 
By ACE ALLISON 


Page Yi 


By A HOUSEWIFE 


Many of late have been. express- 
ing their reasons for belief in So- 
cialism. 

Now I, a working housewife, 
mother and andmather, should 
like to tell i I believe in So- 
cialism, 

I believe in Socialism because I 
believe in human progress. 

I believe in mankind’s inherent 
abilities and capacities to improve 
life. And I am not unaware of the 
capacities and abilities to the con- 
trary. 

It is the positive quality, how-. 
ever, that enabled mankind to’ 
achieve continuous progress 
through the thousands upon thou- 
sands of years of humanity s_his- 
tory. 

All through these tens and tens 
of centuries, there were evolving 
even higher concepts of ethics arid 
morality, as well as technical im- 
provements of life. Thus what was 
considered right, moral and de- 
cent in one period, came to be 
considered barbarous and unac- 
ceptable in the following one. 

Through the many stages, can- 
nibalism, human sacrifices human 
slavery, the conquest of nations, 
the enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many, ete. each in 
its turn accepted as the right way 
of life, mankind has now come to 
the highest concept so far. 

The concept of the greatest good 
for the greatest car with the 
welfare of one becoming the con- 
cern of all, the concept. of social- 
ism. 

The historic process of change, 
of evolution, has not been an ever 
uninterrupted mach of. progress. 
There were periods of stagnation, 
of standstill, slow and swift change, 
nevertheless each new form of so- 
ciety developed was ahead of the 
preceding one in basic human 
benefits. With the idea of socialism 
there came, I believe for the first 
time in.history the idea of a plan- 
ned society based on a- realistic, 
materialistic study of historv. 

A science, not a dogma. (The 
liberals interpretation notwith- 
standing.) A_ political economic 
science subject to new discoveries 
but based. on fundamental social 
laws. 

Socialism to me means no ex- 


SEATTLE.” 

THE observance in February of 
Abraham Lincoln’s 149th birthday 
will have a special meaning fcr the 
good folk up Port Angeles way for 
they have been“trying’mightily for 
years to cash in on the fame they 
feel is their due because of a cer- 
tain document to which the 
martyred President alfixed his hand 
and seal. 

It is one of the curiosities of our 
history that President Lincoln did 
make Port Angeles the “second na- 
tional city —Washington, D. C., of 
course, being the first. 

But it is also a fact that, try as 
they may, Port Angelenos have not 


been able to impress the impor- 
tance of this on the rest of the 
country, — : 

-—. 


THE man responsible for Mr. 
Lincoln signing that executive 
order on June 19, 1862, was the 
turbulent and single- minded Victor 
Smith, one of the big crop of fabu- 
lous characters the pioneer days 


KKE sdidieuaaaacemaan eet 


LINCOLN 


produced. At the instance of Treas- 
ury Secretary Salmon P. Chase, Mr. 
Lincoln had appointed Smith col- 
lector of customs for the Puget 
Sound district. The energetic fellow 
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ploitation of man by man. No man 
shall take for himself the fruit of. 
another man’s labor. 

All means of production are the 
property of all the people, to be 
for their use and not for 
richment of some. Complete elim- 
ination of the corroding fear of 
economic insecurity. All natural 
resources, all the wealth in, on, be- 


low and above the earth, owned by | 


all the people for all the people. 


The most precious of natural re- 
sources, the people’s health, to be 
‘guarded, perserved and cared for 


free, 


free. Full education for all. 


; To the genius of the arts and 
the 
satisfaction of contribution to the 
beauty, enjoyment, satisfaction a..d 
the welfare of all the people, and 
the hon r bestowed by the people 


sciences the true re‘vard in 


In appreciation, — 3 
The dignity of man honored 
the true practice of brotherhood. 


Absolute and complete equality 


between peoples and sexes. 


Absolute and complete equality 


betweenpeoples and sexes. 


Complete devotion to peace afd 
continuous effort for elimination 


of war forever. 


This is how I 


roots deep and tenacious, 
Roots of traditions, habits, 


cracies, etc. 


A change requiring time, con- 
.: sidering the centuries it took to: de- 


(Continued on Page 9) 


the en- ~ 
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one raider, 


understand _.so- 
cialism. I also understand that the 
achievement of a fully implement- 
ed socialist society is part of the 
historic process of change, a proc- 
ess infinitely complex and difficult. 
as it involves the extirpating of 


cus- 
toms, prejudices, personal idiosyn- 


ssaaaauaseaaaeneamateeetoneameneeamemamnes 


lost no time in ager. into effect 
the plan which made him the 


patron saint of Port Angeles and a 
scoundrel to the citizenry of nearby 


Port Townsend. 

Smith. was beset with the idea 
that success of the Union arms de-.. 
manded war with England, and 
that the rapid development of Port - 
Angeles as a city and as a federal 
fortress was vital for the protection 


of the Pacitic Northwest. 


Smith was scornful of those who 
timidly. suggested that. the fight- 
ing was a way off yonder. Did not 
the Hudson Bay company have a 
fort, bristling with guns, at Victoria, 
just 17 miles across the- Straits of 
Juan de Fuca? Were there not 
Conofederate raiders, or at least 
skulking along the coast? 

SO. SMITH bombarded Secre- 
tary Chase with urgent messages 
and got prompt action on his re- 
_— from a war-harried _Presi- 
dent. He arbitrarily moved the of- 
ficial port of entry: from Port 
Port Townsend to his beloved Port 
Angeles, and when officials of the 
older city refused to turn over the 
custom office records he sént a 
typical ultimatum. Either the Yec- 
ords in an hour, or he would bom- 
bard the town. The records were. 
promptly forthcoming. : 

Smith was in the east when the 
war ended and was en route home 
when on June 30, 1865 he lost his 
life when his ship, the Brother Jon- 
athan, went down off the Califor- 
nia coast. Legend says that Smith 
was bringing with him a big chest 
of povernanant gold té finance the 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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CHANGE THE WORLD 


A TOAST TO THE FAMILY 


By MICHAEL COLD 
(A Toast to the Family 


The little cabin in the hills — 

Smells of plum blossoms, beef stew and eucalyptus— 

‘It isn’t far from the redwoed grove 

So we stroll there on a Sunday 

To stand and meditate in the dark 
green grove 

In the silence of the tall eternities— 

The cabin of Blackie and Beth is small 

: in the hills 

Just another camp of the roving fam- 
ily of man— 

Dishes have to be washed there daily— 

The bang of carpentry is heard— 

There are songs, sighs, smells, ex- 
plosions | 


And the daily love— 
- Confusion. and trouble of a hiessinens home— 
Busy cries and music of the children 
Joy and trouble of.the four beautiful ones— 
It is the family of man— : 
The giant redwoods are a miracle of earth 
The family of man is a greater— 
It is older and more enduring— 
It has created. a voice— 
It has learned more— 


It is the heart that feel for all— 
‘Thetamily of man has brought goodness inte the world— 


| « 

FRIENDS IN NEW YORK tell me that plans are 
already being laid to celebrate in 1958 the 90th anni- 
versary of our great and good Dr. William E. B. 
DuBois. 

‘J 
AS I SEE 


iT ana! HERE 
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By JESUS COLON 

IN OUR COLUMN of Jan. 5 a gen- 
eral background of the previously yearly. parade of 

the Spanish speaking people now living in greater New 

. Year. 

As it stands to date, it seems. that we are going to 
have two parades this year. “One predominantly Puerto 
Rican on Sunday, April 13 and an- 


other composed predominantly of 
people of all other Spanish speak- 
ing countfies on Sunday, May 4 as 
conciliation committees of beth 
prouls working for an understanding 
or an all-incFusive ‘ parade have 
failed to date. 


We should be present at both 
parades. We should contribute in 
‘any way we can to the SUCCESS of 
both of them. 
| Anybody who has been involved 
in the preparation of a big or small parade—from a 
May Day parade to one of a neighborhood fraternal, 
Or Civic groups- -knows that these things take months 
‘to prepare. Hundreds of meetings have to be held 
all over the city with all kinds, of groups and individ- 


uals besides the regular meetings of the main com- 
mittees in charge of the over all policy and orgahiza- 


[ tried to give 
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By BEN LEVINE 
“THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER” came to 
the Late:Show this month, and I who get most of my 


. knowledge of the theatre from the free public library 
had a chance to see Monty Woolley 
in this comedy by George S. Kaul- 
man and Moss Hart. My impressions 
of a decade ago were confirmed. 
Despite the smooth and sprightly 
Mr. Woolley and the Woolley beard, 
- the Man Who Came to Dinner re- 
' mained a loud clown with bad table 
manners. The title role had the 
Shavian beard but it lacked the 
Shavian lines. 7 
* The play pretends to match city: 
sophistication with rural innocence, 
but there was nothing very bright about its hero, 


Sheridan Whiteside, who posed as a wise man. but 
was only a wise guy. His indignation was confined 
to that minute part of the universe which touched his 
own skin, and the picture ofa 150-pound baby 
banging a spoon on a high-chair ledge was not edify- 
ing or amusing. 


WHAT PAINED ME was the thought that some 


Wonderful news! Let the stars be polished anew to 


serve as lamps at the festival Let the free winds be 
rehearsed for a cosmic orchestral Open all the decors! 
Let everyone be invited to the party! 


For -this will 
surely be a festival of human reason and — 


a holiday of progress! _, 
* 


IF AMERICA but knew her truly great sons, would 


not this birthday of Dr. DuBois be celebrated in every 


public square and meeting place on the land. 

_-J] can imagine how France or any other European 
nation would have honored Dr. Du Bois, were he their 
own proud possession. He would have long been the 
head of some great universtiy, or institute of historic 
research, 

His writings would be part of the cultural heritage, 
known to all. Dr. DuBois would have long assumed 
his right place as a national sage, a national treasure, 
Here that role is. played by a vulgar, ignorant Wall St. 
crap shooter named Barney Baruch. No .wonder we 
have trouble with our educational system. 

* 

AS AMERICANS have first been discovering, the 
Negro is the key to our history, our education, our 
democracy. 

Dr. DuBois has been a Columbus in the discovery 
of all the carefully buried secrets of the Negros portion 
in American history. 


Is there -any period in American history that has 
been more slandered, more falsified, more hated, than 
the Reconstruction period atter the Civil Wra. 


-I was brought up, like every other American stu- 
dent, on the myth that the newly freed Negroes made 
this a time of debauchery. But Dr. DuBois was one 


TWO PARADES 


tion. Committees have to be eected, Good care has 
to eb taken that the proper people are electd if what 
und not just paper committees. 
| * | 

THE BEST THING to do, it seems to me if no 
understanding could be arrived at, isi for the commit- 
tees of the two parades to continue their work and 
for all of us to help in any way we can and regardless 
of where we stand on the question of the two parades 
concept, in order to make both the April and the 
May 4 parades two brilliant and outstanding events for 
the Puerto Rican and the other Spanish-speaking com- 
munities in New York City. Because in more ways 
than one the Puerto Rican parade for Spanish Unity 
to be held on Sunday, April 13, will reflect not only 
the cultural and organizational maturity of the Puerto 
Ricans in this city but the cultural and organizational 
maturity of the whole Spanish speaking communities 
in greater New York, it is very important-that not only 
the Puerto Ricans but all those of hispanic descent 
and their ‘North American friends, put their shoulders 
to the wheel from now until the Apt il and May parades 
and inject enthusiasm, know-how and just pure sweat 
and effort to see that the Sunday, April 13 parade be 


not only a parade of Puerto Ricans, but of all Spanish 
speaking people and their friends. 


is aimed at the working—: 


people imagine Bernard Shaw was like that. But Shaw's 
anger was directed at capitalist relations, or at oppres- 
sion or bureaucracy, and not at his personal, discom- 
forts. 

Barry Jones, the veteran actor, told John Wingate 
on one Nightbeat that he knew Shaw personally and 
that Shaw was a humble man. But this trait is not sur- 
prising in a man who was so passionately interested not 
in himself but in the world around him, This sort of 
selt- effacement marks what we call great men. It is 
completely absent from the Man Who Came to Dinner. 

* 

JACK PAAR is a good example of the success of 
self-effacing manner. Mr. Paar has made of the “To- 
night” show from 11:15 p.m. to la relaxed conversation 
piece that Steve Allen never quite achieved. Mr. Paar 
melts into the background, like a Cheshire cat, at ex- 
actly the right time, his smile lingering like a fragrance 
over the proceedings, while Miss Dody Goodman scin- 
tillates dead-pan remarks in the ‘best style of Buster 
Keaton. | 

‘Wisecracks are carefully planted -like raisins, and 
Miss Goodman and Mr. Paar discover them with such 


- once held a merry conversation on ~ 


of the first to give a true picture of the progressive 


ideals of the Negro legislator. 


* 

THE EVENTS in Little Rock. have shaken the 
world. They are the climax of a struggle of many years, 
that began in the historic contest of Dr. DuBois and 
Booker T. Washington. 

The latter was the foremost leader a the Negro 
people around 1900—and-he believed that the Negro 
could best advance himself by concentrating first on 
the acquiring of wealth and industrial status. Mr. Wash- 
ington strongly opposed cultural colleges for the Ne- 
gro. Dr. DuBois led a group that fought for higher 
education and full cultural life, for a complete hw 
manity. His theories led to the Negro renaissance, to 
figures like Dr. George Washington Carver, to Paul 
Robeson and the struggle -in Little Rock and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

* 
I READ his “Soul of Black Folk” way back in 1914, 


when I first was coming into the radical movement. 
Dr. DuBois with these poetic essays taught thousands 
of us the inner beauty and courageous humanity . 
the Negro soul. Much that was said there still needs 


to be studied and pondered by the backward whites 


of America... He is still a passionate teacher, a sociolo- 
gist poet, a stern soldier of truth and justice in America. 


Life is hard on the American Left today. We are 
being split from within; sometimes for reasons that con- 
tain too much heat and very little light or common 
sense, it seems to me. On.a United Front ticket I 
would like to nominate Dr. Du Bois for President. He 
is on one-man United Front, and worthy. to lead the 


great cause. 


BY THE SAME taken, we Puerto Ricans should see 
to it that the May 4 Parade of Spanish Unity be not 
only one of the Spanish and all other Latin Americans 
besides those of Puerto Rico, but that the Puerte 
Ricans be there also in great numbers and in the spirit 
of harmony unite with our brothers of Spain and other 
Spanish-speaking brothers. 

When you think of the old May Day parades with 


all the other national groups and minorities, plus the 


difteernt trade uffions, cultural, sport, youth and chil- 
dren organizations marching back of their banneys, you — 
could have wished that somebody in the, original parade 
committee would hi ave thought of some such organiza- 
tional set-up. 

It seems to me that there are some pitfalls in which 
both parades could fall, but space does not permit 
me to even point them out, elaborate a little bit on 


them and modestly express an opinion on how they 


could be avoided. | 

There are also certain questions that I would like 
to ask myself and my readers on whether it is right 3 
and if there is a need and a mass demand for a sepa- 


rate Puerto Rican parade in New York City. I would 
like to express my opinion on that. But I have no 
more space and such a question needs quite a bit 
of sober thinking. We will discuss it in the future. 


BEDTIME CONVERSATIONS 


seeming spontaneity as to deceive or delight the most 
sophisticated. Silly rhymes get a hew lease on wis- 
dom, especially when Miss Goodman gazes open-eyed 
at them. Out of the welter of midnight. MUTMUTS is 
born a couplet like this: 


“Shake and shake the ketchup bottle, 
“A little will come, and then a lot Il.” 


7 


DODY GOODMAN and Mary Margaret McBride 
Tonight,” and 
the way they tossed feathery remarks back and forth 
was like a graceful slow motion film of a game of 
badminton. The gentle rivalry tor attention was al- 
ways within pleasant bounds. | 

The story of George Washington. and the cherry 


tree, for example, flowered into charming patterns of 


the comic art, ending in a remark by Miss Goodman 
that was the quintessence of what is called realism in 
international relations. When little George admitted 
to cutting the tree, why didn’t chis father punish him? 
Miss Goodman asked. And she answered after a pause 
for deep thought; Because ttle George was holding 
tlle hatchet. 

a 


tle 
\ ry, 


Cech Children 
And Little Rock 


| (Conitinued from Page 7) than nationalized industry and 
tainly is not classless. Nor can it the free-admitted class rule of 


| workers allied with other ex- 
be extracted, automatically from ploited sections of the popula- 
the social gystem into which one 


tion it is also an atmosphere in 
is born. What the Czech chil- which venality and attendant 
dren did almost by instinct 


vices must give way to the ele- 
would require much background’ vation of the human spirit; it 
and conscious application to furnishes the social soil for the 
moral principles by an American growth of genuine morality. 
white southerner. And even then I’m pulling for the success of 
he would have to ‘change his ~ the Czech kids in their cam- 
residence to, put into practice 


paign to collect and sell ope. 
what he had concluded was the _ junk to extend the hand of soli- 
human thing to do. 


darity to a Negro child in Little 
Socialism, then, is much more Rock, ‘Uz S. A. 


LESS THAN $1,000 A YEAR 


families) . pull up stakes con- 
stantly as they search for employ- 
ment on the land. 


One decided victory for migrant 
labor came during the summer 
when Congress passed a law pro- 
with more than 3,000 miles of|viding for the regulation of migrant 
peean between his place of work)farm workers. during _ interstate 
and his homeland. ‘transportation. Though the law as 
If a céntract labor system is nec-|it finally passed was whittled down 
essary for agriculture (which the, by the opponents of all regulation 
NSF doubts . a striking example (it only covers workers if the dis- 
of» how: it might work fairly and} tance traveled is more than 75 
effectively is seen in the Puerto} miles): it marks a long step forward. 
Rican program. | ‘An all-time high A large part of the credit for - its 
of 14,876 of these islands Ameri-| Passage is due the organizations, 
cans worked under agreements for-|iucluding NSF, which vigorously 
mulated and supervised by~ the supported _ -it. Transportation ol 
Puerto Rican Department of Labor| farm workers within a state is still 
mn 1956. This was almost 28 per-| largely unregulated. 
cent*more than the 11,629 who| For the worse came changes in 
came iy 1955. It is estimated byjthe Social Security Law which i 

Puerto Rican authorities that an-| 1955 had included coverage 
other 14,000 came on their own,)some farm workers for the 


(Continued from Page 4) 


which has even fewer compliance 
officers. than the Department of 
Labor. All of thé inequities of the 
Mexican program and more are 
likely to befall the Japanese worker 


for 
first 
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China Expects To ead 
British Steel Output in 15 Years 


By SIDNEY SHAPIRO 


PEKING 

RAISED eyebrows in many 
—— abroad -have greeted the 

hinese announcement that this 
country will surpass Britain in 
iron and steel production within 
15 years. It is the subject of much 
discussion here too, but only on the 
details of how it is to be «Hd 
one doubts that it will be accom+ 
plished. 

This confidence is based on sev- 
eral factors. 

Firstly, on the sheer mathe- 
matics of the thing, Chinese en- 
__. |gineers figure it like this. During 
the past fitfeen years, England’s 
iron and_ steel production have 
been increasing at.a rate of 3.9 and 
3.5 percent respectively each year. 
Assuming that England can con- 


~y 


Red China Reports — 
Exporting Diesels 

HONG HONG-A Peiping Peo- 
ples Daily issue of Dec. 30 receiv- 
ed here reports Communist China 
now is exporting Diesel engines to 
Egypt. and Syria. 

he newspaper noted that Die- 

sel engines were among the items 
embargoed by. the United States 
for sale to Communist China. . 

The daily also reported that con- 
tracts to supply rubber tires to 
countries including Rumania, Fin- ” 
land, Burma Ceylon and Syria. 

Shanghai factories wére also suid 
to have exported whole sets of ma- 
chinery for knitwork cotton, textile 
and soap factories to Indonesia, 
Egypt and Burma. 


mosphere of ae efficiency and; ~ 
creativeness, China is now turning 
out her own civil and military 
planes, trucks, locomotives, sea- 
going ships, automatic blast fur- 
naces, coal combine and heavy 
duty and precision machine tools. 
She is sixty percent self-sufficient 
in machinery equipment. 


China's steel enterprises today 
meet eighty percent of the domes- 
tic demand for. rolled steel and pro- 
duce alloy steels, hard alloys, seam- 
less tubes and big — structural 
shapes. Continuous steel casting 
recently has been introduced in a 
plant in Shanghai. 

The processing of aluminum and 
other non-ferrous metals. has be- 
gun, as well as the manufacture of 
radio receivers and_ transmitters, 
automatic telephone’ exchanges. 
tinue to 2°" her Output at the | high- grade dye- stuffs, anti- bioties| \ 
same rate, by the end ‘of 1972 shea i many other items never made 
will be producing 24,770,000 senate China before. _— 
of iron and 36 460,000 tons of steel Under construction are pl: ints 
annually. that will turn out tractors, oil- 

During the five years beginning drilling equipment, synthetic pub- 
with 1952, when China finished | ber, synthetic fibres and varie 
rehabilitating wrecked industries plastics. 
and started her actual expansion, These are some -reasons he- 


— 


which the Chinese are facing the 
new year, 

People here are feeling very 
perky indeed. An editorial in the 
People’s Daily for the first rah of 
11958 savs that after passing Eng- 
land in 1972, China will go on, in 
another 20 or 30 years, to catch 
up with music. 


Chinese iron production has been! hind the buoyant optimism with | 
increasing by 25.4 percent, and —— ae ae 

a year. China will equal Britain’s M Midwest Journe 

output by 1972 even if her pres: | 

ent average annual rate of increase | 

13.8 percent for steel. BS. sr rsa yp conducted rwned by th od nd family at None 
are finding that Be don’t ey up! world, arranged and accompanied | : 
1}knowshow to that of the British. spondent, veteran newspaper ree ent oie — 
At Anshan, China’s biggest iron | porter W illiam Allan, was the high} ’ elles 

and steel mil], they already exceed | light of my visit here. Fifty years 


steel production by, 31.2 percent, 
: Hi? | By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn beautiful’ new modern building, 
drops to 10 percent for iron aad 
‘ing thee is used by she satel 
so badly when they compxre their by our Worker’s Detroit corre- 
* 


tremendous  his- 


having learned their rights al 
previous contract employment. The 
Puerto Rican contract not only: 


time. An amendment now reduces 
the number .of workers covered by 
specifying that.a worker must earn 


Britain in pig iron production, get 


cubic meter of blast furnace vol- 


-'ago, in 1907, 
ting as much as 1.537 tons. per the third convention of the I.W.W. 


OF COURSE 
toric struggles gave birth to this 
union and it lives in struggle. 


on my way back from 


in Chicago, I visited Detroit for 


guarantees 160 ‘hours of pay in|/$150 from the same. farmer (pre- 
each four-week period but protects) viously it was $100), and that he 
the working and living conditions! must work 20 days during the vear 
as well. It is carefully supervised for a single employer on a time 
by the Migration Division, which| basis, thereby excluc ing most mi- 
opened nine new offices during the| grants. Another provision permits 
vear, eight of which were in the the crew leader to be listed as the 
Middle Atlantic'and New England) employer instead of the farmer, 
states where most of the Puerto’ giving the crew leader a status and 
Ricans work. | responsibility which he usually is 


Here is an example of what hap- unable to ae. 


pens under the foreign contract |—— 
City 


system: 
Arkansas in! The 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Fired by concepts. of’ socialism, 
‘| the colonists developed agriculture 


docks,. hotel, offices and a machine. 
shop. It also published one of the 
Territory's finest newspapers—The 
Model Commonwealth. 


So. on Lincoln's birthday Port 


In Phillips pe pan 
June of 1956, U. S. workers were, 
paid 35 cents to 40 cents an hour. 
Farm workers in the county that aoe eee . th 
month were made up of 1,0000 ull development ‘of the nation’s 
U. S. workers and 1,055 Mexicans. | Second national city. 
The Mexican workers theoretically . 
were receiving 50 cents an hour,!’ BUT THE economic foundation’ 
the minimum to which the Mexican | | ¢ today’s “Jewel of the Olympics” 
government will agree.. By July) 
and August, the rate for U. S. | was to be aid, not by government 
workers had fallen to 35 cents an! gold, but by men and women. be- 
hour. wage 
, ‘tive commonwealt wenty-two | 

MIGRANT LABOR }years after Smith was lost at sea 

Can-there be any doubt that the the Puget Sonud Co-operative Col- 
wages of U. S. workers will.remain ‘Ony was founded. The nation’s 
depressed when growers know! second national city soon became 
they always have available a steady | a thriving and prosperous commun- 
supply of ¢ontract workers from| jt 
countries whose _ living standards | 
are far below those of the U:S.. 
who have no bases here, and! 
standards are far below those of 
the U.S., who have no bases here. | 
and who can, therefore, be threat- 
ened with deportation if they do 
not accept what is offered them. 

One million domestic migrating 
workers (usually with their 


claim to an indifferent country that 
it was the nation’s second national | 
city. But it could also claim to be 
‘the “City That “Socialism Built.” 
That might attract more attention. 


GREECE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


trying to smash the people's fight 
for Socialism. 


_And nothing would make them 
modify this view. 


They have had enough experi- 
ence of tyranny to make them hate 
it -with all their might, and _ this 
has produced the most. warm- 
hearted, the most compassionate, 
of all those fighters for Socialism 
I have ever had the good fortune 
to meet. 


— | 
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coming five years. 


ume, daily. ‘the first time and was taken on a 

The Tsiaotso Coal. Mine in Ho-| tour of the Ford plant of that day. 
srat- Any resemblance today. beyond the | 

nan Province, owned and operat y strike against the Chrvsler com- 

ed by British capitalists for thirty | name, is purely coincidental. |pany. The principal. grievance is 

vears in its best year had an out-| A friend whisked tis m a few) speed- up. One grievance stated - 

put of only six hundred thousand | minutes along the Edsel Ford high-| shat the company. w: Reo Hey eer 

tons. It is four times that now.) wav to Dearborn. where we visited) ‘down elit meaehine operation from 

under Chinese control and is- ex-|the engine assembly worn and then | welve cae A seinen oll 

pected to double. again in the soe Nguoi e line yg starts | Fiscal ei -thte “statement hei 

wi ; pare aaa am i | company has tightened thé oper 

a wa ae ed Ing €acn S$ aa of | tion of every job they can. Ame | 

ps rit comes a finished car ma matter Of) yj pently they expected an em- 

oth. In! seconds and is driven off the as- 'plovee to produce every second 

the past five years, nearly two and| sembly line. -This goes on at the of everv. minute of everv hour ex- 
1alf. millior sp e ve , ( 

a half. million new spindles ha rate of 1.200-a day. It looks “cept during the periods allowed i“ 


| Whil e I have’ been here 1,000 en- 
gine plant. workers on a 12-day 


* 


CHINA already outstrips 
‘ish production of cotton ¢ 


‘mused with the idea of a coopera- | 


and gave the area its first mills, | 


Angeles will again proudly pro-| 


been added to the ‘Chinese textile! simple! Yet: you are aware of the personal relief.” It sounds like 

industry, twice as many as all the| | thousands of workers and the in- ‘prison! 

spindles provided in’ the 60 paw tricate process that pieced this last | The gap bewteen ‘profits and 

| prior to t'e establishment of the} grand assembly of parts—the en- | wages and the spread of unemploy- 

People’s Republic. : gine, body, front-end, wheels, and| ont in this industry, are’ major 
Then there is the general at- all the others, dropping into- place problems. Billy Allan took me to 


“junder the swift skilled hands of | .6@ the enormous vaeant plant of 
LE J FR group of noticeably vouthful w ork: the Packard Company, wohl lies 
> - =n ? 
| (Conti ‘a Fore products here, they tell you. ‘of the city, closed, four vears ago 
ontinued from Page 7) ty | 
. ‘and once employing thousands. of 
posit them in the mind of man- mess a le | ‘ 

' , IN THE ENGINE = assembly|auto workers. It is an ever present 
cing, A change thet can not take) 'e@ Si t of tl ‘ocess |evidence of the power of mono 
pice ‘amootity, even Were the’ there is eh here of Nas allie ‘oly even in a field where a nia 
people engaged in it let in peace, bi — ns 1 praamnt ’ pron wos 

“- J oS - 
as they most certainly were not4 ets) aCaCy Coe: 7 eee 
one a weird feeling to 


of a million members grapples 
and are not so left by the vested inf ‘It gives . ) with it. Old workerg with vears of 
terests of the world. Ww atch the machine system th: at 


I cameont of Alderson I’ve been 
looking for evidence of the “peo- 

heen Fully abcontglishell et eet without: Poets adnaual hats king for evidence the “) 
. ‘and inspects and suddenly reaches 


in the world. ple’s capitalism” andthe “welfere 
But very solid beginnings have its: mechanical claws in to pull out|state.- So far—no success. It’s the 
Hs ‘anything defective. It is a fore-| 


. ° 
‘been.ma same ald capitalist system, not 
Crest achievements have-. heen | ‘shadowing of things to come or al-| good enough fifty vears ago and 


reached by the people in the first ,' ady here in many pinees—com| far less so tod: ay. More later from 
country to begin . the building of a| |plete automation, “which has pre Detroit. 


socialist soc iety. ‘sented the labor movement with a 


The first to lay, for the first time |2©W and complex. problem. Even-| 
in history, the cornerstone of such) ‘tually it will be so widespread that | 

(Continued: from Page 6) 
tremendously 


—— me - 


} 


a society are the people of the So-| ‘only Socialism will save the masses 


viet Union. The people who) 
through their great sacrifices, have | * 
been and are the example and in- 
spiration to millions of other peo- 
ples of the world, so that now one 


of workers from idleness and st: r- | 

vation and give them, the benefits | 

of scientific production. 
scientist. 


. | “And then,” he said, “there are 
One thing IT saw in the plant | those who just can't. help it, like 
third of mankind is engaged in| that gave great joy to my heart) me. I knocked around for°a lon 
building a socialist society. — ‘was a room along the side, where |time before finding “my niche.’ 

I can not go along with thea g-eat humanitarian because he After ‘he graduated from a 
many. who have become disillu-' the plant offices ‘are located.!he said. he went to work for 
sioned because the change did not'marked “Committee Room UAW.’ | chemical firm ‘ ‘analy zing hablo: 
come about completely pure, free| That is a far. er y from the days of polish and mothers’ milk.” He tried 
of error and even crimes. | defiant old Henry 50 years “Ago running “an abertive weekly new s- 

Neither can I go along with who declared he would never deal}paper (a non-profit organization)” 
those who decided that socialism! with a union and was considered | and even a private banking con- 
is not the next date on humanity’s/a great humanitarian. because he} cérn—“and then came the vision.” 
progress calendar. Jt seems to me | paid $5 a day and set up a spy svs-|he said. He returned to the gradu- 
they are not thinking in terms of | tem on the private lives and ac-|ate school of Columbia “and found 
historv. ‘tivities of his employers. ‘physics and myself. After getting 

As for me, I believe in socialism Billy Allan.also took me_ past! his Ph. D. he studied for two vears 
because I believe in human prog-|the national headquarters of the|in Europe, with Niels Bohr, Wolf-- 
Tess,» United Auto Workers Union, a! gang Pauley and others. 


‘they ‘admire is a 


~? 
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VOID TOWN’S 


The Garden's Greatest College Hoopster —‘Swarnssewo 


the sensational Maurice Stokes, high scoring Jack jack Foren, ORGANIZERS 


By JAY C. HOUSE joining. 
THE GREATEST college basketball player to show in Madi- | 2nd fabulous S{ Green, expected) out of the Army One of the major obstacles to 
nucleus! unionization in many parts. of 


son Square Garden since the games started in 1934 was unknown ° 
to most New York sport fans when he came in sosonrty’ with the | IF YOU ARE a sports fan, you may notice that three of the — a4 = “ap, 


University of Cincinnati team. above four, Robertson, Stokes and Green, are N athletes. Is preme Court's ruling outlawing 


He will be unknown no longer. No more than Babe Ruth, | this a ier. accurate reflection of the tremendous role being a local anti-union ordinance as 
lege ball by Negroes? It. is. “eeyaltd on its face.” 


played in co 
Joe Louis, Red Grange or Mickey Mantle. Very few coaches would quarrel with a sportswriter who.} 7), opinion ‘outlawed the or- 


Oscar Robertson, a 19-year-old sophomore from out of In- picked an All-American oellege team at this half- -way mark com- | ginance of Baxley, Ga., that had 


dianapolis’ Crispus Attucks. High School, scored 3 points: against posed of the following: been used to convict and jail 
a pretty good Seton Hall team, outscoring the entire vpposition ELGIN BAYLOR-SEATTLE an organizer of the Inter- 
though taking the last few minutes off. _ OSCAR ROBERTSON—CINC INNATI Cae : tional Ladies Garment Workers 
Nobody, college or professional, has ever scored that many — WILT CHAMBERLAIN—KANSAS | : Union. | 
aay in a Garden basketball game. Back in 1946, Harry Boy- GUY RODGERS—TEMPLE | The Baxley ordinance; typical : 
off of St. Johns scored 54. Boykoff was a 6-9 giant playing GENE BROWN-SAN FRANCISCO of many throughout the south, 
against an unusualy small and weak St. Francis team, stationing In fact, as of now, it seems almost impossible to imagine any | required a solicitor of unnenliaiie 
himself near the basket and pivoting the ball in. It was a note- | of them NOT on an All-American. Of course, there are other — ship for unions to obtain a per- 
worthy exhibition, don’t. get us wrong. But nothing to compare | great stars on the college court who are not Negroes. But the fact | jit and to pay » fee of $2,000 
to Robertson’s. The latter is an athlete. Though a as 6-5, | that you can list\this five and say “Here is my’ All-American” and | anandlly plus an extra $566 Ser 
he actually stands about 6 feet 3% inches tall, which is not unusual- | be on perfectly sound gr ounds for any argument, shows the role of every iaines: Ghtninnd. 
ly tall for a basketball player, not tall enough to be a center. Negro players in college ball. (And gives some idea of what jim- e Supreme Court ruling, ’ 
Afterward, Joe Lapchick, long-time coach of the professional | crow in sports once Cost our national sports life). on’ the ground of free speech, 
Knickerbockers, now back at St. Johns, and fermerly a member of What a team! Chamberlain at center, Robertson up front will probably invalidate all 
the immortal Original Celtics,-said soberly “to the star dazed | with Baylor, the springy 6-6 star called “another Stokes.” In the | uch ordinances. 
writers at annirtcide - | backcourt, the phenomenal playmaker and scorer, Rodgers, called . 


“He could become the greatest. This kid could make the pros | “another Cousy” as he led Temple to the Christmas tourney title, 
now. . Try to remember college players as sophomores you could | and Brown, backcourt ace and main prop of the unbeaten San MILLINERY 
-say that about with no qualifications.“ He has any shot! from Francisco team. | . on 
Mies Se ee Aesth ‘ / “ We give you Cincinnati STRIKE WINS. 


anywhere. 'He can do everything well besides shooting.” The One final werd about Robertson. 
$5 INCREASE 


coach threw up his hands eloquently. a en a i odest, intelli 
} : ‘ eh aie “Swe ea oO nat young man. e is m alte HS : : 
Just to grasp what Lapchick was saying, remember that the w y 5 nse is nothing Gas ae a The nationwide siutkn af 
ZZ,000 millinery workers, the . 


Garden has seen college kids name ‘d Cousy, Mikan, Pettit, Gola, gent, "which wil gots bs bend? 
¢ | : itten ich wi e to his hea , . > 
Russell and Luise tti! | vite S cere -| first such walkout in the indus- 


— ——— ee 


: *. :. -:| NATIONAL STANDING-CIRCULATION é& FUND CAMPAIGN | try: andl the first: major: wallaet 


ROBERTSON WAS no one game flash. He is, at this writng, . 
the leading collegiate scorer in America, topping the fabulous 7 foot as. of week ending December 30, 1957 a a a a regs eae 


L inch Wilt Chamberlain with a 32.3 scoring average. : WKR TG Dw. TO DRIVE Raised 9 
. - | STATE GOAL _ DATE GOAL DATE GOAL ToDate | With a raise of $5 weekly, 5 


The game after.the stunning Garden performance was against ; 7 
q Che game after the stunning Garden perto s Connecticut mee 150 85 75 $2 . percent for weekworkers. The 
North Texas State. They put two and sometimes three men on — Golo., N. Mex., Wyom. .. * 17 ¥ 14 3 . , 
him whenever he got the ball and at the:end of the first half he had — Mlinois tS 9-9 = = — 290. Se ee ee eee 
_ Indiana > es 668 600046 688 ee Si) 4v 25 34 ° the workers, an extra week vaca=- 


fed Cinci i coac -eorge Smi hifted him to ' 13 10 : . . . . 
but 11 points. Cincinnati coach George Smith sh mt lowa a | ‘ae tion and improvements in retire- 


- hae ' é 200 100 
rnard. which is actu lly backcourt’ for the second halt. and he Maryland - D. C. ...++- : > : Ae 
g ch ctua Michigan 399 100 121 . 143. ment and welfare fund. The de- 


began unetringly dropping long shots over the oppositions head, Minnesota ~ Dakotas .. : 60 , ; mand for a guaranteed annual 
winding up: with 35 points as Cincy romped home in front. | Missourf 46 ae : x : - nu 
f os Montana, Idaho 3: 10 -s. 3 wage was shelved with a joint 
He also found time to make the astounding number of 12 4s- — wew England 79 ‘a — employer-union committee te 
sists—passes to a teammate leading directly toa score—and pull New Jersey 3 | f ‘019.51 study it 
down 22 rebounds despite much taller opponents. This is hardly = Oxianoma, Arkansas .... | , , | aang 
i. r 997! The strike broke a quarter 


1] the signs Eastern Pennsylvania 7 . : ° ‘ 
untypical. As a freshman last year, Osear showed all t B Western Pennsylvania .. a3. : . century of collaboration “ and 


i assist and 16 re- . Sn ae 2 \ ; 
of things to come with an average of 33 points, 7 assists an West Virginia ......... , oe : | .. peace between leaders of the 


heunds per game. South . : + : : 
per & Wisconsin, ........++40-. ! : | o4. manufacturers and of the United 


; | Isc 
Before that he was the star of the All-Negro Attucks High cate Se aS . a — otecin alee Hat, Cap & Millinery ‘Workers. 


team which swept to the championship of the state of Indiana im ~ Total (outside N.Y.) .. at 3. ; : | : 
. l e L Mew. Zou Mteate ..<...s-« 0,o le . 75,000 41,652,77 Two-thirds of the affected work- 


the most frantic school tourney in America, an event which gets ; | re 
seine ‘Total v. Sa eee 89: 2 2.412 $100. 000 $63, 298. 29 ers struck along east coast cities, 
the rest in Chicago, St. Louis, 


bigger headlines than the colleges in the “basketball” state,” | . A RRL Be AEE asian ipncainieiialn 
times known as the Hoosier State. Music School Pe Los Rails. gad ‘enene: teue 


And believe it or not, his next team is not only all decided, 


butcis drooling. It is, of course, the Cincinnati Royals of the profes- | Spring Registration F' hy | 
sional leagues (formerly the Rochester Royals). As soon as Robert- |" af ak 
| in the 39. 60 season, the | The Metropolitan Music School, br vars Vv. + Jerome at 


_ son finshes -his career at C incinati_U, | 
Royals will grab him as their “territorial choice” which gives each bey - 74 cee New York 23, 
pro team first crack at any plaver for a college in the area. AN. Sey SUROURCES last “week the WWORNER,- Forum Sunday 
opening of registration for its spring AN | 
| ~ | V. J.. Jerome, formerly editor of 
| 


Look out for the Royals when that comes to pass! They il be ST ie ane ae cd 
pen to have a very young group of fine players. Robertson will be. ‘e' In Individual instrumental mn- sige Se 
mst = he P and struction, voice and theoretical sub- CORRECTION Prbes » al — will — his 
| jects. In additién to the children’s irst public address since. his recent 
| preparatory department and the The article on Paul Robeson’ . release from, “age na Smith Act _ 
, ‘dance and drama classes, it offers’ right to travel which appeared here} Soe ° oe gt IL “ae 
Always in Qur Memory choruses for. children and adults Jast week was written by, Benjamin yoy GP ae! 
a Sl with Earl Robinson, composer and J. Dayis. The by-line steals inadvert- |Ave., this Sunday, Jan. 19, at 8:15 
conductro. The curriculum: of the p.m, 3 
ently omitted in the composing! 


C HARLES KRUMBEIN school offers instruction in guitar, 


* 
banjo, mandolin, and popular music| TOON. 2 ~ d 0 n (] ft j 0 i S 


sieory 20, 1947 and jazz. 
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Sunday, Jan. 19, 8:15 p.m. 'Simon W. Gerson, Exec. Editor, The Work- mii aa 
| ronx, . 


Register and Attend This Week! 
*r; David McReynolds, Exec. Secy., Libera-, In memory of Pat Cush, Pittsbergh, 


| | : “What Can We Learn from | “' : 
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"ts 4 orker, i. 

or right? fay evening, Jan. 31, 8 p.m., at the Brigh- | New England, $500; CET. Greenville, 


Allen, others : 
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8:30—New Problems in Marxism—Herbert Aptheker “An America We Need his 71st Birthday Party, Friday 8 p.m.,| 4: wiltismsburg, $5 
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THURSDAYS (Jan. 23 through Feb. 27) ® People in Prisons TCHAIKOWSKY Culture Club cordially; Dunn. 
invites you. to our mid-winter affair at 189| ~~~ 


6 :30—Dialectical Materialism—Harry K. Wells Second Ave. (cor. 12 | | 
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8 :30—Pavlov and Freud—Harry K. Wells Adelphi Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. |p.mn, All-Tchatkowsky program. Followed by 7 | 
peor. 5504 $1.00 ‘dancing with Liova’s orchestra. Buffet, $i ki 
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DAILY WORKER SUSPENDS; 
PUBLISHED FOR 34 YEARS 


THE DAILY WORKER pub- indicated 
lished its last issue on the 34th an-|‘Oday. 


father of six children, began serv. 
ing-a five-year term for “a erime 
that defied definition, committed 
for a union that no longer exists 
and under a section of the law 
that even the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration says should be repealed.” 

Bryson was convicted of falsely 


|Green, Howe Winston and Irving 
Potash. Hundreds ‘of pleas for am- 
nesty have come te the White 
House and many distinguished, 
voices have been raised in their 
behal f— Picasso and _ five other 
French intellectuals joined the list 
recently — but the Administration 
has been silent. Despite judicial 


4 Rulings 
(Continued from Page 2) 
of the cold war. 
Prof. Earl Latham of Amherst 
College, writing in the Jan. 18 is- 
sue of The Nation, puts the matter 


anew in its editorial of 


thus: 

“That the Warren Court has been 
emboldened te develop the law of 
eivil liberty suggests that for. the 


denying “affilaition” with the Com. 
munist Party when, as president of 
the Marine, Cooks and Stewards 
Union, he executed theT-H non- 
communist affidavit. 


dismissal of Smith Act cases, the 
Administration keeps ‘these political 
prisoners in jail. 


Yes, despite the dominant trend 


niversary of its founding Jan. 13. 
In its fina] editorial the paper saic 
that it had “succeeded in making 


On the morning of Gates’ resig- 
ination the N. Y. Times had said 
that these who deny the —— 
of “the perfection ef the Soviet 
Union and Soivet policy as its basic 


first time in 20 years the judges feel 
themselves standing on a stable so- 
cial base.” ie a th 


a place for itself in the hearts and 
minds of many thousands who 
helped win imperishable victories 


there is still much to be dane. The 
fight for the Bill of Rights must 
be stepped up. 


\Federal Judge William C. Ma- 
thes—reversed in 13 separate in- 
stances by higher eourts in his con- 
duct of the California Smith Act 


axiom .*.. have no place” in the 
Communist Party or its organs: “Is 
it tee much to hepe that Mr. Gates 


BUT WHILE this “stable: social] 
base,” the strong anti-McCarthy 
mood, exists it has not yet. been 


case—refused to reduce sentenee. 
Last Monday Mauriee E. Travis, 


Marxist Classes 


in the battle for organizing the 
unorganized, for Negro rights, for 
social security and other achieve- 


and his associates, who have dared 
faee some of the truth about the 
Seviet Union, will come to this 


former seeretary-treasurer of the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
went to trial for a second time on 
a charge similar to that in the 
Bryson case. A previous eonvic- 
tion was reversed by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals. : 
. 

THE SUPREME COURT may 
have been “emboldened” as Prof. 
Latham has put it, but not yet to 
the point where it will order a re- 
trial for Morton Sobell, now serv- 
ing a 30-year sentence in Alcatraz 


realization soon?”. the Times asked. 
The CP National Administrative 
Committee's statement said that 
“despite serious political differences 
with his colleagues, Gates was af- 
forded every opportunity to express 
his viewpoint ,within the frame- 
work of the Communist Party and 
its constitution. 
| “For instance, while there were 
serious differences over the suspén- 


firm enough to put an end to all 
the vestiges’ of McCarthyism. 
‘While not a single Smith Act case 
has been tried since the June 17 
Supreme~Court decision; the Jus- 
tice Department is still hell-bent 
on wreaking social vengeance on 
Communists and other progressives 
in the labor movement. 
Thus, the conspiracy trial under 
the Taft-Hartley Jaw in Cleveland 
' "Be | 
is in its second week. One de- 
fendant, Edward Chaka was freed, 
- but ¢seven others face five-Vear 
terms on the vague charge that}as an alleged associate of the 
they “conspired” to help labor! martyred Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
Jeaders to sign false non*Commu- | berg. The high court turned down) 


Open This Week | 

Classes on “Marxist Theory To- 
day” will open this week at Adelphi 
Hall, 74 Fifth Ave. Registration will 
be taken by the instructors for each 
course of siv weeks, at $5 per elass. 

Among the courses are: “New 
Problems in Marxism,” “The Eco-|Worke: was published three days 
nomics of Capitalism,” “Dialectical after the resignation of John Gates 
Materialism,” “Pavlov and Freud,” | as editor-in-chief — of the Daily 
“The Struggle for Negro Freedom, | Worker and The Worker. sion of the Daily ;Worker, the rec- 
and “The New World of Socialism. Gates’ departure from the papers|ommendation for that suspension 
meractors are Herbert Aptheker, coincided with his resignation from |was made by an overwhelming ma- 
W. E. B. DuBois, Myer Weise, the Communist Party of whose na-jjority decision. Elementary democ- 
James a Allen, Harry K. Wells, tional administrative committee he! racy requires ‘the .cceptance of 
3 s to s ) berg. Th 3 ! Harold Collins and others. _’-was|a member. that decision, whatever the ultim- 
nist affidavits under the anti-labor|his petition for a hearing for the | Also in the winter schedule is a} His resignation, the national Ad-|ate assessmesit ak tl reasons fdr 
Jaw. Ironically enough, Secretary | ninth time last week. | <3 Pt Review of the Week,” Friday) ministrative committee said in a the suspension may fe. Cistne ‘vee: 
of Labor Mite] I} told the Novem-| And last but not least, the Ad- even ngs. rhe Sunday Evening! public statement, was ‘not unex-|ignation today canobjectively only 
ber convention of the AFL-CIO ministration, which prates so much| Forums will be continue. ‘pected. It recommended its ac-/harm the job of maintaining and 


ments of the American people.”y~ 
The front,page headlines said: 
“WELL BE BACK! —s for 
Peace, Democracy and Socialisth. 
For 34 years DW fought for peace 
and Jabor.” 
The last issue of the’ Daily 


that the Administration . will ask 
Congress to eliminate that section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


‘about its leadership 6f the free 
world, has said nothing of its inten- 
tions about the: remaming impris 


ut last week Hugh Bryson, oned ‘Smith Act prisoners, Gilbert 


—— a 


UAW Convention Issues 


(Continued from Page 1) 
it enjoyed a_ sufficiently: favor- 
able profit margain.” 

The “basic” economic de- 
mand, as outlined in the UAW'’s 
bargaining program would be 
a general raise, percentage-wise, 
based On a more accurate cal- 
culation of the rise in produc- 
livity—estimaled at least at 3.9 
annually “in place of the 2.5 
which is now the basis for an- 
nual raises. 

On that basis, some in the 
UAW. pointed out; the bonus 
would be in ‘question until the 
end of the.vear, as against in- 
centive workers who get their 
extra earnnigs weekly. More- 
over, the yearly annual improve- 
ment raise the workers now. re- 
gard as a permanent part of 
their wage pattern would be 
put under question until the 
end of the year. 

. 


RESENTMENT was. re- 
ported from many sectors of the 
vast labor front manned _ by 
1,500,000 UAW members who 
were looked upon by all labor 
for a. breakthrough in 1958 col- 
lective bargaining. In the first 
place, this resentment. stemmed 
from a failure of the UAW’s 
leaders to take the members 
into confidence and bring the 
issue for a decision to the spe- 
cial convention in Detroit, Jan. 
22-24. The resentment is all 
the more: bitter in many places 
because Reuther unveiled his 
plan on Jan. 11 to a caucus 

- meeting of 200 close supporters. 
The plan was then given to the 
newspapers more than a week 
before the convention of 3,000 
delegates. rf 

In the ‘second place there is 
dissatisfaction over dropping of 
the shorter hours Lecsend Many 
feel that even a 36- or 38-hour 
week would have been a tre- 
mendous victory and_ partly 


meet the job and automation . 


problem. 

Thirdly, the sudden warmth to 
profit-sharing rubs many in 
the UAW’ the wrong way be- 
cause the union has been tra- 
ditionally both against profit- 
“sharing schemes and speedup 
incentives. The tying F éda- 
ings and raises to productivity, 
coming at this moment when 
speedup has been stepped up 
by the use of the whip of un- 
emplyoment, is hardly what the 
auto workers’ expect in this 
period. | : 

Finally, and most important, 
is the widespread fear in the 

UAW ’s active core that the 


sound and fury in the weeks of 


 ter-subversion 


bargaining to come, as already | 


indicated, will be over the 
Reuther 


with attention 


living clause, wage 
for skilled, improvements in in- 


surance ‘and pensions and some | 


real steps to meet the speedup, 
automation : and job 


problems. 
: e 


THE HEADS OF the Big | 


Three companies lost no time\ “Uncle Sam 
da 


in directing their fire against 


profit - sharing plan | 
diverted from | 
the REAL bargaining demands | 
—wage raises, 52-week supple- | 
mentary benefits, better cost-of- | 
inequities | 


Wall Street 


(Continued from Page 3) 
ton, according to WS], is: 

“Eisenhower plots secret coun- 
moves to slow 
Russian gains. 

“Top policy makers decide to 
use undercover. tactics. against 
governments, tottering toward 
the Reds.. The idea: Help ma- 
neuver our friends into office 
when Russia threatens. The 
scheme supplements U. S. aid. 

““We're not going to talk 


about how we do it, insists the 


run-away | top official. 


“But it’s known the hush-hush 
operations rely on both Ameri- 
can and allied agents. 
uses cloak-and- 


gger tactics in Middle East 


Reuther’s “radical” profit-shar- | countries when economic, mili- 


ing scheme. They are pulling 
out all the propanganda stops to 
defeat this “assault” upon the 
free enterprise system. 

For some “weeks it will Jook 
like mortal combat ta save our 
system from the attacks of the 


encroachments on “management 
prerogatives.” Much of the 1946 
“look at the books” debate will 
probably be revived. 

But when this smokescreen 
runs its course and the activé 
stage of bargaining is reached 
early in spring, bargaining will 
center on the REAL demands— 
the tangible things like wages, 
SUB, welfare provisions and the 
working conditions. 

“—\There' are some, of course, 
who look behind the smeke- 
screen and say Reuther’s de- 
mand will also throw the spot- 
light on the fantastic profits of 
the auto companies, on the high 
he suggested a cut of $100 on 
the price afacar. This view holds 
price of @ car. This view holds 
that propaganda-wise the union 
will have an advantage in the 
general public eye, even though 
the demand is shelved. when 
hard bargaining is reached. 
But there is also another side. 

Illusions are sowed among many 
workers when they should be 
prepared for a possible tough 
struggle. The, idea of profit- 
sharing, long rejected as a hang- 
over of company-union days, is 
given legitimacy in the AFL- 
CIO. And withdrawal of the key 


demand, before even the first | 


talks, smells like a call for 
treat. 

The UAW’s weekly “Solidar- 
ity” reporting on  Reuther’s 
speech before “the AFL-CIO 
convention last month (when 
support for the UAW’s shorter 
hours demand was voted) head- 
lined the story “No Petreat in 
38, Reuther Tells AFL-CIO.” 


ré- 


| 
| 
UAW “monopoly” and Reuther’s | 


tary aid falter.” In Indonesia 
“Eisenhower agents quietly back 


_ anti-Sukarno politiicans” but “re- 


fuse to identify their favorite” 
stooge. 
* 


THE SUBVERSION offensive | 


is already under way in the U.S. 
press. Syria was given the full 
treatment several months ago, 
but the hysteria was squelched 
when Khrushchev charged that a 
plot against Syria was under 
way. 

Indonesia continues to be the 
recipient of all-out incitement in 
the U. S. press. which supports 
various rebellious elements. It 
has been victimized more re- 
cently in connection with the as- 
sumption by the Indonesian gev- 
ernment of control ever Dutch- 
owned colonial properties. Presi- 
dent Sukarnos current visit to 
India and other parts of Asia 
has been used by U. S. reporters 
to suggest hopefully that he was 
being ousted. 

Guatemala is now being given 
the unfavored-nation treatment. 
The N. Y. Times, chief culprit 
has r n phoney tales of an in- 
flux of Communists to Guate- 
mala from Mexico and has de- 
scribed, government officials who 
were ousted after the _U.S.-in- 
spired coup of 1954, and who 
are now returning, .as Commu- 
nists. In its Jan. 12 issue the 
Times headlined a story out of 
Mexico City: “Guatemala Plot 
to Bar Vote Seen. Pr -Red group 
said to have Mexican arms for 
bid to stir strife, halt election.” 

This was ascribed ‘by reporter 
Paul P. Kennedy to “a reliable 
source.” ) 

The New York Times is also 
busily engaged in attempting to 
instigate disruption in Laos 
where some Left persons have 
recently been. included in a unity 
cabinet. 


‘ceptance by the full :ational com- 
‘mittee. 
“For some time Gates. has been 


challenging many of the basic prin- 


‘ism.” the NAC statement said: “He 


‘coupled with interviews in the 
‘commercial press—to carry on a 
sharp struggle for his views. Now 
Gates has become an avowed op- 
| ponent of the Communist Party 
‘and its Marxist, American working: 
class program. , 

“On our part we are confident 
that the overwhelming majority of 
ithe Communist Party and _ its 
friends will stand staunchly by the 
Party in its fight for peace, democ- 
‘racy, security and socialism, | 
outlined by our convention. 


| “We are confident that, far trom| 


‘turning their backs on our move- 
ment, they will extend themselves 


'to strengthen the Communist Party | 


and its mass ties, and help build 
‘the circulation of .th® weekly 

Worker. Such a rebuilding of the 
working-class press is vital 
building a stronger party and Marx- 
‘ist movement capable of making 
its full contribution in the great 
struggle for a democratic America 
and a world of peace and abund- 
ance.” 

Gates announced his resignation 
at a press conference, where he de- 
‘clared that the Daily Worker was 
“being murdered,” and that. the 
‘Communist Party “is a futile and 
impotent sect of no importance in 
this country.” , 

The national administrative com- 
‘mittee statement commented on 
Gates’ assertion that he is still mo- 
tivated by the desire to work for 
socialism To split and fragmen- 
tize the Communist Party is net the 
| way to work for socialism, the 
'NAC said. 
| “To destroy the Communist 
Party is the ardent desire. of those 
‘like the N. Y. Times—authoritative 
spokesman of monopoly capital 
and arch-enemy of 


Rockefeller 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Tom Dewey is a_ Rockefeller 
underling, who doesn’t oppose 
his chief. And one might note 
that Dewey’s campaign treasurer 
has always been Nelson’s Rocke- 
feller's uncle, Winthrop Aldrich, 
the oil family’s former banker, 

This means that Rockefeller 
influence in New York politics 
is nothing new. What is new in 

_the attempt to put the Rocke-— 
feller face on election posters 
and the Rockefeller name on 
election ballots. And this has 
dangerous national and interna- 
tional significance. For the New 
York job is a stepping stone to 
the White House. 


—— 
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ciples of scientific socialism, Marx-|on 


building the weekly Worker, the 
‘pre-requiste to the resumption in 
the not-too-distart future of a daily 


politically disoriented and has been working-class paper. 


“If Gates really wanted to stand 
the decisions of the party’s 16th 


: nN | ( national convention—and not build 
has utilized to the hilt the right of; 
dissent within the organization—| 


a new plgtform outside those deci- 
sions—his duty was to remain with- 


in our ranks, fight for. these deci- . 
sions, and subordinate his views to 
the majority.” | 


Stellato 


(Continued from -Page 1) 
consulted about the new set of 


for | 


socialism—as | - 


proposals, althougk he heads one 


| of the biggest UAW locals. 


as | 


“And.I certainly was not in-. 
vited to Mr. Retither’s private- 
meetings” he added. 

“A shorter work week means 
more and more jobs should 
be high on any union leader's 
program. I don’t think he will 
get away with it.” | 

Pointing to the huge Ford 
plant, Stellate said, “Ask these. 
thousands who have been laid 
off over there what they think of 
dropping demands for a shorter 
work week. Men hired as long 
ago as 1929 and 1937 have been 
displaced from their jobs and 
some with 1942 senioritv rights 
are out on the streets,” he de- 
clared. 

* 


AMAZEMENT: and disap- 
pointment featured the first re- 
actions of other auto workers and 
local UAW leaders to the new 
1958 bargaining’ progra.1 -an- 
nounced by Reuther. 

One local union president who 
didn’t want to be quoted said 
he was glad we have newspapers 
so he could discover there was a 
200-man committee meeting 
with Reuther and deciding what 
would be discussed at the com- 
ing convention. | 

“Why,” he asked, “give half of 
our demands away before we 
go into bargaining?” 

He declared that the last con-. 
vention drew up proposals for a 
shorter work week with increas- 
ed take-home pay, yet that seem- 
ed to have gone by the board, 
without any official action by the 
duly elected representatives. 

Another east side local. union 
official said that his first réact‘on 

“was disappointment because he 
figured with all the genet" 
ment, now is the time to. talk 
about the shorter work week, be- 
cause if something isn’t done 
about the guys in the street there 
will soon Le less guys in, the 
shop. - 3 

He said he couldnt stress. 
enough that. the union has to 
think about the unemployed. 
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Ike Says ‘Yes- 
Popular Pressure Is Key 


By A. B. MAGIL 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S long-delayed reply to the Dec. 10 letter to So- 
viet Premier Bulganin permits a foot in the door of new summit talks. This is important. 


Only a few days earlier, on Jan. 8, Secretary of State Dulles was reported to have told a 


closed session of the*House For- 
eign Affairs Committee that a 
top-level conference with the 
Russians ‘at this time would be 
“futile.” “Futile” is the adjective 
which many Americans and an 
even larger number of | non- 
Americans use to. describe the 
opinions and policies of Dulles— 
though often the language is 
stronger. r 


’ Jt was Dulles who at the re- | 


cent NATO heads-of-govern- 
ment conference in Paris sought 
to divert the mounting ‘global 
demand for high-level negotia- 
tions by proposing disarmament 
talks among the foreign minis- 
ters. Beneath the fresh paint that 
door was marked No Exit, and 
the Russians, being nobody's 
fools, refused to walk through it. 

Wih American and world 

public opinion continuing to 
ress for summit talks, Eisen- 
} ond in his reply to Bulganin 
found it necessary to say: 

“I am ready to meet with the 
Soviet leaders to discuss the 
proposals mentioned in your let- 
ter and the proposals which ’I 
make, with the attendance as ap- 
propriate of leaders of other 
states which have recognized 
responsibilities in relation to one 
or another of the subjects. we 
are to discuss.” 

The President here seems to 
be saying Yes. However, the 
next sentence poses a “but.” The 
matters to be discussed “should 
be worked on in_ advance 
through diplomatic channels and 
by our foreign ministers”—this of 
course is necessary for any sum- 
mit meeting. But Eisenhower 
adds that one of the purposes of 
this advance work is “so that' it 
can be ascertained that such a 
top-level meeting would, in fact, 
hold good hope of advancing 
the cause of peace and justice in 
the world.” 

This qualifies the Yes and 
provides an escape clause for 
evading top-level negotiations al- 
together. Nevertheless, even a 
qualified Yes represents prog- 
ress and is a partial victory for 
the American people and people 
of other countries. It’s a safe 
guess that, with continued pop- 
ular pressure, a summit meeting 
will be held, if not in two or 
three months, as the Russians 
propose, then some time in 1958. 

° 


AS FOR the specific proposals 
that Eisenhower makes, they do 
not at all represent that reversal 

or unfreezing of Administration 
policy which some commenta- 
tors have read into them. 

The. really new proposal is 
that “outer space should be 

used only for peaceful purposes.” 
The President has here struck a 
chord of deep popular concern. 
It should be recalled that in 
his interview last October with 
James Reston of the N. Y. Times, 
Soviet First Secretary Nikita 
Khrushchev said his govern- 
ment would be willing to  dis- 
cuss control of outer-space satel- 
lites and missiles as part of an 
agreement on disarmament and 
peaceful coexistence. 


It is interesting that, whereas 


the Admiinstration has hitherto 
insisted that its disarmament pro- 
posals be dealt with as -a pack- 
age, the Eisenhower suggestion 
on vuter space is presented sep- 
arately. The reason is transpar- 
ent. The Soviet ‘Union has the 
intercontinental ballistic missile 
(which requires the use of outer 
space), the U. S. does not, and 
is two, three or more years be- 
hind in this respect. 

Soviet missile development 
has for the first time placed our 
own country in the direct line of 


€ 


| 


ut’ on Talks; 


fire in case of war. The Eisen- 
hower proposal would deprive 
the Soviet Union of that formid- 
able weapon while leaving So- 
viet territory exposed to attack 
by the U.S. intermediate-range 
missiles which the NATO con- 
ference agreed are to be placed 
in various European countries. 


‘Thus, it would seem that the 
Eisenhower proposal, taken by 
itself, is designed to gain for 
Washington a military 1B eS 
which the Soviet Union now 
possesses, without relieving the 
other NATO countries o 
danger to which they are being 
subjected by the decision to arm 
them with missiles and other 
nuclear weapons directed against 
the USSR. 

° 

CERTAINLY, the interests of 
the American people and the 
survival of mankind require that 
“outer space should be used only 
for peaceful purposes.” But what 
about “inner space” — the at- 
mosphere that surrounds us all? 
The Polish government has 


made a modest proposal in this 


respect: that nuclear weapons be 
barred from East and West Ger- 
manv, Poland and Czechoslova- 
kia. 

This proposal has won wide 
support throughout Europe. 
However, President Eisenhower, 
in his reply to Bulganii, finds 
“there cannot be great signifi- 
cance in denuclearizing a small 
area” in view of the range of 
modern weapons. But at least 
three of his allies don't agree 
with him. , 

At the NATO meeting Nor- 
way and Denmark explicitly re- 
jected U.S. missiles and nuclear 
warheads on the even smaller 
area of their countries. The West 
German government also: indi- 
cated it didn’t want them, 
though its position today is am- 
biguous. And a majority of the 
British people, according to a 


-Gallup Poll, are opposed to the 


U.S. missile bases that their 
government agreed to build. 
. 


THE EISENHOWER letter 
continues to reject suspension of 
the deadly testing of A- and H- 
bombs except as part of a pro- 
gram to end all production of 
nuclear weapons, There is no 
lack of numbo-jumbo in the ap- 


proach to this question. 
Vast popular support has de-. 


veloped throughout the world 
for suspending nuclear weapon 


tests precisely because this is a : 
limited issue, the ban could be | 


easily enforced and it would 
give no advantage to either side 
that the other side wouldn't en- 
joy, and because continued test- 
ing affects human health every- 
where. . 

During the past week Dr. 
Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize win- 
ner, presented to the United Na- 
tions a petition by more than 
9 000 -scientists- from 43. coun- 
tries urging immediate action to 
stop the tests by international 
agreement, 


On the other hand, the Eisen- 
hower Administration wants to 
tie this simple proposal to an- 
other that would give it an edge 
over the Soviet Union: ending all 
FUTURE production of et 
weapons would leave the U. S. 
with a larger PRESENT stock- 
pile of A- and H-bombs than the 


Russians have. 
Both the U. S. and the Soviet. 


Union have more than enough 
bombs to: blow ‘each other off 
the earth together with the rest 
of mankind. And it is a fact that 
ever since 1946— before. and 


( 
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after .the Soviet Union had the 
A-bonrb—the Russians have ad- 
vocated agreement to ban not 


only future production — but 
PRESENT USE and the des-— 
truction of EXISTING stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons, 

They have also recently made 
a more limited suggestion:- re- 
nunciation of the use of such 
weapons for 5 years. Both the 
Truman and Eisenhower admin- 
istrations -have turned thumbs 


10, Secretary Dulles said that an 
agreement not to use nuclear 
weapons would not be kept by 
any nuclear power if war came, 
Perhaps he was revealing his 
own inmost intent. The fact is 
that the international agreements 
made in the twenties against the 
use of poison gas and bacterio- 
logical warfare were kept even 
by the Nazis in World War IL. 
’ 


THE EISENHOWER letter 
to Bulganin contains a number 
of jokers. One of them is the 
moldy proposal that the Soviet 
Union agree to the virtual aban- 
donment of the vetd in the UN 
Security Council, which numer- 
ically is dominated by the U. S. 
and its allies. This is obviously 
not intended seriously. Eisen- 
hower ought to be reminded that 
it was President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill who 
originally proposed the veto and 
strongly supported it during the 
negotiations that preceded the 
birth of the UN. (See Robert E. 
Sherwood’s “Roosevelt and 
Hopkins,” p. 855.) 

. The President’s letter contains 
other dubious passages. And it 
has been followed by a budget 
message whose emphasis on mili- 
tary expenditures and slashes in 
welfare items certainly- do not 
pene in the direction of top- 
evel negotiations that can ease 
international tensions and put a 


brake on the nuclear arms race. 
. 


A WORLD GALLUP Poil 
made public on New Year's Eve 
Showed 62 percent of the people 
in 12 world opinion centers fa- 
vored an Eisenhower - Khrush- 
chev meeting. The Washington- 
Chicago vote was 54 percent. 
There's a foot in the door. But 
it's going to take a real push by 
peace-minded Americans and 
other peoples to force it open en- 
tirely for a new summit con- 
ference. ‘ing 


Strauss Resigns 


Fur Union Posts 

Leon Strauss, long an organizer 
and holder of other posts in the 
International Fur and Leather 
Workers, which is now a section 


has resigned from all posts in 
the union, including member- 
ship in the division’s national 


council. | 
He announcement was made 
by Feinglass, director of the 


Fur and Leather division, who 
gave no details, stating only that 


down on all such proposals. 
At his. press conference Jan. 
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So. Carolina Governor Fails 
To Crack Allen University — 


the AME Church take the case. 


Gov. George Beil Timmerman of| 
South Carolina was rebuffed—ff 
only temporarily—by trustees of 
Allen Univ- sity, who refused last 


week to bow to the Governor's re- 
quest that three professors be fired. 
The governor's demand was backed 
by a ruling which deprived the 
university of accreditation, making 
graduates ineligible to teach in 
South Carolina. 

The controversial professors are 
Drs. John G. Rideout, Edwin Hoff- 
man and’ Forest O. Higgins. Drs. 
Rideout and Hoffman are white. 
stormy meeting where Dr. Frank 
R. Veal, Allen president, declared: 

“The entire African Metholist 
Episcopal Church would not have 
stood for my recommending dismis- 
sal of the gentlemen today.” 

Dr. Veal argued that the uni- 
versity president ong ts have first 
and final say over who should teach 
at the school. 

Since last, September, Allen 
University, an AME - sponsored 
school, has been the target of Gov. 
Timmerman’s racist blasts. Allen 
is located in Columbia, not far 


from the Capitol and the State 
House. 3 


the resignation of Strauss was 
requested. ‘ 


of the Amalgamated Butchers . 


od 


Argentine CP. 


Runs Ghioldi 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina.— 
The Communist Party has nomi- 
nated one of its top leaders, the 
veteran Marxist Rodolfo Chioldi, 
as its candidate for President in 
the Feb. 23 elections. Florinde 


tial candidate. 
brating its 40th anniversary _ this 
month. . en | 

The nominations were made at 
a national convention which -alse 


the same time the convention 


other parties proposing an agree- 
ment for joint struggle against 
U.S. imperialism and the reaction- 
ary Argentine oligarchy with a 
‘single Presidential slate in the elec- 
tions. Should an agreement be 
reached, the Communist Party 
expressed readiness to withdraw 
its own candidates. 

Among the parties to whom the 
letter was A salt were the 
People’s Radical Party, the Intran- 
sigent Radical Party, and the So- 
cialist Party. The first two have 
the largest following the country. 

| > | 

THE LETTER proposed agree- 
ment on the basis of a five-point 
program: | 

1. Defense of the-national re- 
sources (oil, ‘electric: power, trans- 
portation,, uranium, etc.) _ 

2. Effective guarantee of the 


wage increases to keep pace with 
rising living costs. 

3. Stabilization of the peasanis 
on the land, including broad agra- 
rian reform to give the land to 
those who -work it. 

4. Establishment of the widest 
democratic rights, including’ free- 


repressive laws . Democratization 
of the government and the state 
apparatus. Convocation as soon 
as possible of a constituent assem- 
bly to revise the Constitution in 


— and cultural progress. 
which contributes to the. creation 
of peaceful coexistence amon 
tions, maar of their oolitical 
or social system. Establishment 
of diplomatic, economic and cul- 
tural relations with all couhtries. 
Participation of Argentina in all 
efforts to suspend nuclear weap- 
ons tests. No participation of 
Argentina in military pacts. No 
cession of military basés to for- 
eign powers. ~ 


BISHOP I. H. BONNER, chair- 
man of the Allen Board of Trustees 
said the board of: education em- 
Board of Education had _ notitied 
the school that,accreditation would 
be withheld La the three profes- 
sors were fired. 
sail the board of education em- 
phasized that the 1958 graduates 
would never be able to teach in 
the state, 

The trustees declared the {ssue 
to be whether to maintain the tra- 
ditions of the AME church or give 


in to the threats of Gov. Timmer-| 


man. They decided to stand by 
their traditions. But the school 
leaders were worried about the fact 
that some 90 South Carolina stu- 
dents graduating in June would be 
affected by the Timmerman move 
against the school Some of the 
school leaders -predicted privately 
that a way would be found to re- 
lease the three teachers without 
appearing to honor the prejudices 
of the governor. _ 

Dr. Lee Lorch, a white professor 


of mathematics at Philander Smith} 


College in Little Rock, who has 
been persecuted for his stand on 
desegregation, urged in a letter to 
the Baltimore Afro-American that 


The Bishop also} 


in an integration suit, 


against Gov. Timmerman to federal 
court. If the case of the three pro- 
fessors is lost, Dr. Lorch wrote, “the 
entire fate of private education is 
at stake.” a 

He added: 

“I feel certain that South Caro- 
lina would be forced to grant cer- 
tification particularly in view of 
certain principles of academic 
freedom enuncated by the Supreme 
Court in the Sweezy case, June 
17, 1957.” 

Just south of South Carolina 10 
Negro parents, represented by 
Thurgood Marshall, NAACP spe- 
cial counsel, filed’ a suit in federal 
court seeking the end of public 
school segregation. The suit marks 
the first challenge of the cify’s 
jimerow schools, 

The Atlanta school board, of 
whic} 
dent,\is the defendant in the ac- 
tion. ‘Among the nine board . is 


one Negro—Dr. Rufus Clement, » 


president of Atlanta University. 
Dr. Clement—is the first Negro 
school board member in the city’s 
history, and ironically, the first 
Negro to be named a defendant 


Moretti wil be its Vice-Presiden-. 
The party is cele+.- 


adopted an election platform. At 


voted to address a letter to seven— 


rights of the workers, including 


dom of speech, press, association, * 
the right to strike, etc. Repeal of 


the spirit of economig, political, 


na~-. 


; d 


Miss fra. Jarrell is presi- 


i. 


Independent foreign policy G 
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